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“SITE popular bird names republished with each new list of 
species protected by Orders in Council, awaken all 
kinds of pleasant memories. The compilers of the Act 

were careful to include every local name they could remember, 
that the ends of justice might not be thwarted. Consequently 
there is a fine choice of old words recalling early days among 
the fields, sand-hills, marshes, or woods of every county in 
England and Wales. 

These names by which the country people know the birds 
are in nine cases out of ten those by which our readers first 
learnt to identify them. Each one brings back some particular 
place, or some native of the soil, boy or man, on whose lips they 
were familiar words. They have a grace of congruity. The 
common stock of bird-lore among the country people has been 
handed down for centuries. Most of them are far more sugges- 
tive than the book names. They tell something of birds’ 
appearances or habits, sometimes in the vernacular of the district 
which they more particularly haunt. Thus the wryneck is 
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commonly called the cuckoo’s mate. Local people speak of it 
under no other name: ‘I have found a cuckoo’s mate’s nest ”’; 
‘‘ Have you heard the cuckoo’s mate yet?” The word really 
tells something of the habits of two birds—of the wryneck’s 
arrival at the same time as the cuckoo, and of the fact that the 
cuckoo is a ‘ vagrom bird,” with no legal wife and family. 
Another name for the wryneck, snake bird, hints at its habit of 
hissing when disturbed on its nest, and a third, emmet-hunter, 
shows that the field naturalist of centuries ago had noticed the 
wryneck’s taste for sitting quietly on ant-hiils and catching 
emmets. One of the birds whose protection 1s aimed at through- 
out England is the osprey. It is very properly distinguished in 
Hampshire and on the Dorsetshire Coast by the name of mullet- 
hawk. This is a purely local name, quite unsuited for use 
in Scotland, because there it lives on trout, but properly 
given on the South Coast, because in the harbours of Christ- 
church, Poole, and on the Fleet at Abbotsbury grey mullet 
are its favourite food. So the Norfolk name for: the ringed 
dotterel is stone-runner, from its manner of tripping along over 
the shingle, and for the moorhen moathen, because it is 
almost tame on the moats so common round East Anglian 
houses. In some cases the old names survive only in books, or 
in the recollection of ancient villagers, because the birds are lost 
to the neighbourhood. Were the species to become altogether 
extinct, these names would tell something of the habits or 
habitat of the lost bird. Forty years ago buzzards were 
very common on the tops of the high hills which run out 
to the sea-coast from Honiton and Ottery. Now there is not 
one left. But their name, furze-kite, is still remembered, and 
indicates, as many people now living remember was the case, 
that they soared like kites, and nested and lived on the furze- 
brakes on the hilltops. Mire-drum, a local name for the 
bittern, a bird now far too rare to have any popular label, is 
another case-of a name recording the ways of a past 
inhabitant of the marsh. So Sir Thomas Browne notes that 
the sea eagles were once common visitors to Norfolk, and were 
known as fen eagles. The fact of this name being current 
gives the more credit to his statement. On the Norfolk marshes 
the whimbrels going North to breed are known as May-birds, 
from the date at which they arrive. Elk, the old Norfolk 
name for the wild swan, is probably very ancient and very local. 
Moor blackbird, the Cleveland name for the ring-ousel, is a 
perfect instance of a local name showing the habitat of a bird, 
for the ousels take the place of the blackbirds almost at a given 
altitude above the enclosed country. 

Very few species have only one name. Some of these are 
book names of birds never common, or not remarkable in any 
way ; others of birds so individual and distinct that the name 
seems to have been accepted everywhere, and no one ventured 
to improve on it. Such, for example, are the swallow, the 
cuckoo, the nightingale, and the kingfisher. ‘‘Gowk” for 
cuckoo is Scotch, not English; but the Scotch names belong 
to another category. Chimney swallow, a very gool name 
descriptive of habit, is only given to the swallow to distinguish it 
from the martin, also called in a general way swallow. We 
have never quite understood why the hobby alone of all the 
hawks has not acquired a local name. It is said to be derived 
from haut-bois, alluding to its love for woodland country. But 
there were plenty of hobbies here before the Normans. Purely 
book names are such as flycatcher, merganser, fire-crested 
regulus, and probably the names of many of the smaller 
warblers. The first may have been a popular name, but we 
have never heard it used by others than educate] people who 
read books, and those who have learnt from them. Its real 
English names are beam-bird, bee-bird, wall-bird, post-bird, all 
descriptive of the place where it makes its nest, or its ways when 
hawking for insects. ‘ Flycatcher” looks like a translation of 
the scientific name of Muscicapede; merganser is clearly literary ; 
goosander, on the other hand, is a mixed British name, 
from goose and “end” a duck. It is very doubtful if 
many of the names now applied by naturalists to the small 
warblers were ever known to rural England. Most of them are 
the creations of the comparatively modern study of ornithology. 
We even find old Gilbert White puzzled to identify these book 
names, and rather pleased when he identifies the lesser 
pettichaps with the whitethroat of books, the greater pettichaps 
being, perhaps, the garden warbler. Garden warbler, reed 
warbler, Dartford warbler, grasshopper warbler, and even sedge 
warbler, are really new names, used for classification. The 
field naturalist of old England recognised a few of the warbler 
tribe by special names, among them the blackcap, which has no 
other particular alias, the nightingale, the chiff-chaff, from its 
note, and the sedge bird (not warbler), reed-wren, and wood- 
wren, the last two being the old names of the reed warbler and 
wood warbler. A more general name for most of these warblers 
which build open nests was hay-jack, or hay-chat. It used 
to be given to all indiscriminately in Suffolk, and is so still. 

The ‘antiquity or the genuineness of ancient legends may 
often be gathered from the old bird names. Place and time in the 
tales of Merlin are marked by the part played by the ‘ ousel,” 
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and in the Sagas by the raven. Sometimes some crag or natural 
object still bears the name of a lost bird, given it by a vanished 
race. Such are the Arnscliff, in Wharfdale, or Crag of the Ern 
(sea eagle), a name of old British origin; and the Gare-fowl 
Skerries, or rocks of the great auks, named by old Norse sailors. 

The multiplication of dialect names for some species, and 
not for others, is difficult to explain. Why, for instance, should 
the guillemot, a very common and widely-spread species, it is 
true, have nine names, while the puffin, its usual neighbour, 
has only one other English label, that of sea parrot? There 
is absolutely nothing in common between the guillemot names, 
willock, tarroch, scout, murre, and tavy, and they are not descrip- 
tive either. A few birds have what is obviously a local name 
for scientific title. Perhaps the best instance is that of the 
scaup duck. Scaups are the mussel-beds found in shallow 
estuaries, especially in the Wash. These ducks come to the 
mussel-beds to feed on the young mussels and other shellfish 
there, diving when the beds are under water, and feeding at large 
when they are only just awash. Hence scaup duck is a most 
appropriate title. 

The number of these popular names for birds is most 
creditable to the observation of our ancestors, whether educated 
men like Sir Thomas Browne, the author of ‘‘ The Birds of 
Norfolk,” or those rude forefathers of the hamlet, who must 
have invented most of the bird names now current. Their 
number shows how carefully they distinguished between 
species; while many of the names are so neat and so 
happily chosen and put together that one could not improve on 
them. They are not quite so dainty as some of the flower names. 
There are none, for instance, so pretty as that of Robin’s pin- 
cushion, given to the mossy green and scarlet balls grown on 
the wild rose stems; or love-in-a-mist. That of plover’s page 
is one of the most fanciful. It was suggested by the attendant 
boy who served with the sheep in Suffolk, and was called the 
shepherd’s page. But they are thoroughly in keeping with the 
associations of the country in which they have lived and 
nested for centuries, and with the range of ideas of the people 
of rural England. We wonder whether the Latin races, the 
Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese, have local names for every 
one of their native birds. 





the work done by the Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland is full of encouraging reading. 
Ireland may want politically, and whether the wishes of the 
majority be wise or no, there is no doubt that the poor folks of 
the congested districts stand in dire need of more food and more 


A PART from all political questions, the recent report of 


Whatsoever 


clothes and more money. Amongst them excellent work has 
been done. ‘They are beginning to improve the quality of their 
stock and their methods of cultivation; their fishermen have 
been helped in acquiring large hookers on which each man 
has earned £25 in the eleven weeks’ season, as compared with 
£2 to £4 earned in the open boats. Altogether a very satis- 
factory report is this of work done. 





_In Wales, too, something is being done to resuscitate the 
ancient industries, and an important meeting to that end was 
held in Cardiff last week. As we have before pointed out, the 
need is not so great in Wales as in Ireland. In Wales great 
and growing industries provide abundant employment for the 
mass of the people, and the wages of the agricultural labourer 
stand at a very high figure in most counties. But that is no 
reason for not trying to improve matters, and every effort in that 
direction has our warm support. The discussion, by the way, 
produced an argument and an answer which make for enter- 
tunment. A ‘ Reverend Doctor,” rejoicing in the name of 
Idriswyn, remarked that ‘they had every facility in the way of 
water-turning mills, unless the Londoners took away the water, 
and he hoped Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P. (who was present), 
would raise his voice against that, and in favour of Welsh water 
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for the Welsh.” But Mr. Alfred Thomas took a different view. 
He was blunt enough to say that ‘“‘a great deal of nonsense was 
talked about Welsh water,” and that there was ‘enough water 
in Wales to supply the whole United Kingdom.” ~ This was 
hyperbolical, perhaps, but it is certainly true that the Welsh 
rainfall is excessive, and that a large proportion of it runs to 
waste. 


The mention in the foregoing note of the relation between 
water power and potential industry reminds us of a forcible and 
valuable article in the current number of the Spectator. Taking the 
Highland Water-power Company’s Bill for a text, our thoughtful 
contemporary proceeds to give qualified approval to the scheme, 
and, at the same time, to point to the dangers to be avoided. 
Water power is cleaner than steam power; so far, so good. But 
there must be no “‘ wanton and unnecessary violation of natural 
beauty’; that would be “‘a crime against the highest interests 
of the human race.” And wanton violation of natural beauty 
may be avoided in the light, or rather in the darkness, of our 
past experience. To prohibit the use of water power on a large 
scale in the Highlands were to spurn the gifts of Nature. But 
there is no need to create a new Manchester, Leeds, Oldham, 
or Wolverhampton in all but the smoke. ‘The blundering 
ignorance which allowed our present industrial towns to grow 
up” must not be repeated. ‘‘ There must be no more herding 
together of human beings like animals; there must be no more 
narrow streets and alleys, no exclusion of sunlight and pure 
air, no wanton destruction of natural objects.” 





Two literary landmarks are doomed to disappear. First of 
them is 7, Little Queen Street, which will come down if the 
London County Council carries its scheme for a connection 
between Holborn and the Strand. At No. 7 aforesaid lived 
Charles Lamb for a while, and there he wrote ‘* The Old Familiar 
Faces’’; but he was a lodger only, and the proposal that a tablet 
should mark the spot is distasteful to some of his admirers. 
No. 7 was an abode of misery. There occurred that tragedy of 
Lamb’s life, his sister’s outbreak of insanity, and there are 
many other places in which he may be commemorated more 
suitably—in the Temple, or in Great Russell Street. Doomed, 
also, is the ancient cottage in Hornsey, at the bottom of 
Muswell Hill, where Tom Moore lived for a time, in spite of 
rats and a smoky chimney. But Moore did not really care about 
Hornsey, though he wrote some of “ Lalla Rookh” there. He 
preferred Lady Donegal’s house in Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, which was “as comfortable as we could desire.” 





At about the same time when these words attain the dignity 
of publication will be held the first meeting of the Folk Song 
Society at 7, Chesterfield Gardens. No prettier idea than 
that which underlies the movement.could enter into the heart 
of man or woman. Valuable work has been done in collecting 
the ancient songs of the country by Mr. Fuller Maitland, Miss 
Lucy Broadwood, Dr. Bunting, Dr. Joyce, and Mr. Kidson ; 
but the field of search is very wide, and the potentialities of it 
are practically inexhaustible. Everybody can do a little to add 
to the store of this dainty learning, of which, in all probability, 
the children will be found the most faithful repositaries, for in 
the successive generations of village children there is a constant 
and unvarying stream of tradition. Enquirers will find their 
most fertile field near home. Says Mrs. Kate Lee, the secretary 
of the society, ‘‘ the country folk are more suspicious of strangers 
and more shy than town dwellers.”” Tunes should be noted as 
well as words; but the tunes, it must be confessed, are some- 
times hard to distinguish. 


A correspondent writes; ‘Surely the keen white frosts of 
last week must have given a great opportunity to the com- 
petitors for your photographic prize. Personally I was at 
Monmouth, that many-rivered and ancient and beautifully- 
situated town, during the best of it. It is a quaint old place, 
full of historic memories. For example, the victory celebrated 
by the principal square is not a mere modern Waterloo or 
Trafalgar, but Agincourt. And, on the outskirts of the town, 
Troy House, one of the seats of the Duke of Beaufort, presented 
a splendid picture of wintry beauty. In front rushed the tawny 
waters of the Trothy brook ; at various places on the surface of 
the valley skaters were enjoying themselves on frozen floods; 
the evergreens and coniferous trees stood dark and green; but 
the hoar frost had coated all the twigs of the deciduous trees in 
frozen lace. Behind rose the stately. house, and, in the back- 
ground, the mighty hills. Taken for all in all it was a beautiful 
spectacle.” 


The little touch of frost we have had has just been enough 
to make us wish for more. They were all hoar frosts, and not 
hard black frosts, and have not done the harm the latter would 
have done without a covering of snow. Vegetation has been 
checked ina salutary fashion, and the venturesome fruit trees 
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which have put out their buds have been reminded that the 
time of spring is not yet. And best of all, the tribe of noxious 
insects which flourished exceedingly last summer, and left many 
billions of descendants to carry on their work, has been lessened 
in numbers. As soon as the land is dry enough, the heaviest 
roller possible ought to be put on the growing crops, or they will 
go down during wet weather in summer. 





By no one was the change welcomed more than by flock- 
masters. Lambs will do well, no matter how cold is the weather, 
provided that it is dry—that is, of course, so long as they have 
plenty to eat, with a fair proportion of good dry food. But 
continuous wet weather seems to starve the lambs down. The 
fall, so far, has been about an average. 

There is no great fear though of any severe or prolonged frost. 
It is true that the great cold of early 1894 began not much 
before this, but there had been frost that season about Christmas- 
time, not severe, but sufficient to chill the earth in those short days. 
This year there has been very little frost and the earth is warm. 
A few days with the temperature pretty low down would not 
suffice to send the frost far home into the ground, and the 
sunshine hours are getting longer. We may fairly congratulate 
ourselves on being, if not out of the wood, at least at its 
furthest margin. Whether two mild winters in succession 
form a subject for unmixed congratulation is quite another story. 
We have admired the early and late leafage in the woodland, 
but that admirable spectacle has only been given us at some 
abnormal expense to the trees that have been running with sap 
almost continuously for two years now. They ought to have a 
rest now and then. 

The signs of the new time are coming upon us thus early. 
The cock pheasants are beginning to engage in those series of 
duels which testify. to the ladies their gallant devotion. The 
partridges here and there are to be found in pairs. It is rather 
a cruel thing to be shooting the paired birds. If only we could 
determine, as the birds rose, the sex to which he or she belonged, 
it would not matter somuch. If we could be sure of shooting 
‘cocks only,’”’ as with the pheasants, then, probably, no great 
harm would be done, for the lady would probably find another 
mate far more easily than her widowed spouse. But the cock 
partridge does not wear his bridegroom’s finery as conspicuously 
as the pheasant. We have to shoot him before we can tell his 
sex with any certainty, and then if we have done wrong it is too 
late to remedy it. 


Until January came, and, therewith, continual flood in the 
rivers, the grayling fisher was having good sport on those streams 
where the grayling pleasantly fills up the fly-fisher’s gap in the 
trouting season. The grayling is not so sporting a fish as the 
trout, but as a stop-gap he is invaluable, and even if he does 
bustle a few trout from their haunts we can almost forgive him. 
The grayling is a sociable fellow, and goes in companies, which 
the trout, who is more solitary, does not appreciate. Of late 
years the grayling seems to have gained ground—or water—to 
have extended his area and increased his numbers; but no fish is 
so capricious in his appearances. Sometimes, after a year or 
two of plenty, the grayling crop will suddenly fail, and the 
fisherman is puzzled to give an account of the failure. An 
account that may possibly serve until a better is brought forward 
is that the grayling, spawning about April, is very apt to spawn 
when the rivers are high, and as he does not ascend the small 
streams, like the trout, but spawns in the shallow places of the 
big rivers, a fall of the water is apt to leave the spawn high and 
dry to perish. In this way it is evident that a large percentage 
of a rising generation might be cut off at one time; and so the 
periodical disappearance of grayling from haunts that they have 
frequented may readily be understood. The theory is only put 
forward by way of a suggestion. The trout, in the small brooks, 
spawning in November or December, would not be liable, in 
anything like the same degree, to failure of their water supply. 
By the time of drought they would be little fishes well able to 
look after themselves in the pools of the rivulets. 





_ A curious fact, which would go to prove what an excep- 
tionally mild winter it has been in Ireland, is the large number 
of landrails which have been reported from different parts of 
the Green Isle. The first intimation of this late stay of the 
corn-crake came from Galway, where one was shot late in 
December. This has brought in accounts from other parts, 
notably from the County Meath, County Galway, Queen’s 
County, and County Kildare, showing that Rallus crex had not 
confined itself to one particular district. Most of these birds 
were killed during recent weeks, and were all in excellent 
condition and fine plumage, proving that they could not be 
unfortunates whose migratory instincts were checkmated by 
wounds or sickness. Of course, there is no doubt that, in spite 
of its very unpromising voyaging appearance, the landrail is a 
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migratory bird, and the rather common idea that it stows itself 
away in nooks and crannies at the approach of winter, to come 
forth with its ‘‘crake! crake!” to greet the spring, is all 
nonsense. The unusual mildness of the winter in Ireland is 
the only thing which can account for its late stay. 





Sir Herbert Maxwell has lately been scolding us gently, and 
not us particularly, but the world in general, for shooting the 
green plover that lays the delicious eggs—lays most of the 
plovers’ eggs, let us say, for many that we eat under that name 
were laid at the top of high trees by rooks. He has much of 
our sympathy in his scoldings and complainings, for though the 
green plover is a good bird on table, he is not half so good as 
his eggs. But certainly of late, going along in the train through 
lands from which the floods have recently gone back, there has 
been much comfort of soul, in the shape of many millions of 
green plover, for Sir Herbert Maxwell and for all good lovers of 
plovers’ eggs. In all truth, he is a surprising bird. He hangs 
in strings in the poulterers’ shops; we eat him plentifully at 
many a restaurant and table d’héte, under the name of golden 
plover, and we eat his eggs galore, and yet it all fails to make 
the smallest impression, so far as we can see, on his numbers. 
These numbers, at all events, are prodigious as it is; what 
would they be if all the world were Sir Herbert Maxwells and 
his very good friends? The green plover is one of the very few 
birds of whom, despite his numbers, we never bear the farmer 
speak unkindly. 





Mr. Walter Long has been talking to the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club about agricultural matters. The Minister for 
Agriculture gave a guarded approval to the scheme for the 
establishment of public granaries. To us the radical defect of 
this scheme has been the difficulty of storing grain for any 
length of time. One must remember that it is not always that 
our crops are harvested in such fine condition as they were last 
year. Indeed, such a season is a decided exception to the rule. 
Corn will keep nowhere so well as in the straw, provided that 
vermin are kept out of the ricks, and this is no very difficult 
task if properly undertaken. Build your ricks on staddles 
raised on iron pillars, and cover all your rick-props for 
about 3ft. from the bottom with sheet-iron or tin, and the most 
enterprising rat will find it difficult to get in. But, after all, the 
great question of a home supply of English grain is one of price. 
The reason why a million acres less wheat is grown than 
formerly is that every quarter of wheat produced on most soils 
is grown ataloss. If the Government and the people want a 
proper home supply of English wheat they must make it worth 
the while of the English farmers to grow it. 





Mr. Long hinted at a new Agricultural Holdings’ Act. Is 
Mr. Long quite sure that there is any far-reaching demand for 
any such legislation amongst farmers as a whole? It is true 
that he hinted at a very mild measure—simplification as to 
procedure, and economy as regards cost. But any such 
legislation would be bound to be widened in the House of 
Commons. The advocates of Fair Rent, Free Sale, v. Fixity of 
Tenure would be sure to press their claims. Are English farmers 
desirous of any such legislation? We doubt it. 





The webs of spiders have lately been attracting much 
attention. For the great Paris Exhibition of 1goo there is being 
made a whole dress of silk woven by spiders, and already for 
balloon ropes these webs are being used extensively. Some of 
the aborigines of New Guinea are beforehand in utilising the 
industry of these repulsive but interesting insects. They do so 
in connection with a most ingenious contrivance possessed by 
them for catching fish. A kite is constructed of four leaves, 
each about 1ft. long and 3in. to 4in. broad. Two strings are 
attached to this; the one—varying from not less than one-third 
to a quarter of a mile in length (though for longshore fishing it 
may be shorter)—is held by the fisherman, and serves to regulate 
the motions of the kite. The second string is usually from 
1ooyds. to 300yds. in length, and terminates, instead of a hook, in 
a small tassel about in. thick and 3in. or 4in. long, made of 
spiders’ web. The fisherman seats himself in his canoe, and flies 
his kite, allowing the short string with its tassel to float, bobbing 
on the water. The inquisitive fish, making a grab at this 
strange bait, entangles its teeth in the loose, elastic web, from 
which it cannot disentangle itself. The fisherman then 
completes his capture by quietly slipping underneath a small 
triangular net, which is mounted on a forked stick., The web is 
procured from a particular variety of spider, and the mode of 
extracting it is peculiar. The spider is tossed on a long cleft 
reed or bamboo until a close double tissue of web about 3in. or 
4in. broad and 4ft. to 6ft. long is obtained. Complete sets of 
this singular apparatus have been obtained by Sir W. McGregor, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of New Guinea, and forwarded to the 
official collection in Brisbane. 
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People do not appear to recognise sufficiently the beauty 
of elms in parks, with their great lower boughs sweeping and 
resting on the ground. In fact it is not very often seen, and it 
has to be seen for its effect to be appreciated. Of course it is 
an arrangement that can only prevail in those parks from which 
cattle have been excluded, or in which, at least, the trees have 
been thoroughly well palisaded round. But it is a trouble, and ina 
small degree an expense, that people do not seem disposed to take 
or to incur nowadays in the laying out of a park. They let the 
cattle and sheep roam where they will and crop as they please. 
Very likely they are right in doing so. It is not everyone who is 
generous enough to look at the park with the eyes of his 
grandchildren, and arrange matters accordingly. But to many, 
likely enough, it has not occurred that there is a special beauty 
in these trailing boughs of the great elms, and to them we would 
just say, if we may say so without impertinence, consider the 
matter a little, and see whether you think the game worth the 
candle—the game that your grandchildren will play with the 
candle that burns at your own cost. 


Of course it is no good, in any case, to try to create the effect 
in a park where the trees are already matured. It is a scheme 
that has to be planned ab initio, and carried steadfastly through 
till the boughs are big enough to defy the cattle. Then you 
may do anything. But this state of things only prevails to-day 
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in the old parks—parks long ago laid out. Not that the oldest 
houses of all are to be found with a park round them—that is 
rather an affair of a later time, and of a mote civilised time. 
The really old houses—Berkeley Castle is a fine sample—are to 
be seen with the village clustering closely under them, partly 
jor protection and partly for the supply of the labour to the 
great house. One did not build houses out in the middle of a 
park in troublous feudal times. 

The Colorado communal “lion” hunt, referred to elsewhere, 
was duly carried out as advertised. There were plenty of 
visitors, making, with the local citizens, about 100 guns. There 
were not enough dogs to go round, which marred the strategy 
of the thing, as the “lions ’’ quietly slipped up trees and watched 
the hunters toiling up the mountain-sides, grinning, no doubt, 
like the proverbial Cheshire cats, except that a Colorado 
catamount’s is several sizes larger. However, in some parts of 
the hunt the laugh was on the other side. Those guns who had 
enough dogs to run the trails, shot two mountain ‘lions,’ and 
some others were lucky enough to catch two cubs. The 
barbecue and other national dishes were duly provided at De Beque 
City, though we do not hear if the ‘“ lions ” were barbecuned too. 
Mr. Darwin tried them in Argentina, and found the meat 
‘remarkably white, and very like veal in taste.” Certainly the 
puma seems to differ in body and mind from the other cats. 


OVER. INGLEWOOD: FOREST 


verbially stout, and Cumber. 

land is a fine wild country—a 
country which comes as a. pleasant 
change after the monotony of flat 
pastures and flying fences, much as the 
latter are to be admired. And there 
is no more sporting country in Cumber- 
land than Inglewood Forest. If there 
is one thing which commends it more 
than another to the sportsman it is its 
infinite variety. Big woodlands, snug 
gorse coverts, wide-spreading moors, 
and undulating pastures which literally 
spring under the horses’ feet as they 
gallop, follow one another in rapid 
succession, and given a good fox, a 
good pack of hounds, and a good scent, 
it is a sportsman’s paradise indeed. 
There were all’ these conditions not 
so long ago, when Mr. Salkeld’s 
hounds met at Petterill Bank. The 
fixture being close to Carlisle, there 
was a good field, nearly 100 horsemen 
being present. 

We had to wait until late in the 
day for our gallop, for several of the 
coverts had heen disturbed by people 
getting evergreens for Christmas. So 
Durdar, a fine covert of considerable extent, and locked upon as a certain find, 
was blank, as were the Cummersdale and Green Lane Coverts. It was a few 
minutes past two when a fox broke gallantly from Mr. Salkeld’s young covert at 
Bird's Hill, a straight-necked fox with a distant point in view. At a rare pace 
hounds ran to Dob’s Cross, a wild covert enough, with here and there clumps of 
Scottish firs, and here and there patches of gorse. Wet it is, too, and looks 
like a favourite haunt of snipe. Here the fox was headed, hounds divided for a 
moment, and when one lot was stopped and got forward scent seemed to have 
changed mysteriously, as scent does sometimes. A holloa over the road enabled 
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Knox to save a little time, and then the mysterious change of scent was 
explained. for we were told that three or four hounds: were forrard, Under 
such disadvantageous circumstances hounds worked beautifully into and through 
Bellmount, on to Fawkes’ Common, a wide moorland, wild enough, but, at any 
rate where we crossed it, sound enough, if somewhat ‘* splashy.” 
Over the moor they hunted into Broadfield, a wide range of covert, in 
which hounds began to improve their pace, and as soon as they got into the open 
and on to cultivated land they began to run very hard, Crossing a narrow lane, 
whence a stone wall had to be negotiated, they left the Elephant Inn on the leit, 
and ran at a great pace over the main 
road into Calthwaite Coverts. But 
our fox was not one of those who ring 
round coverts, to the disgust and incon 
venience of those who have to follow 
them. Calthwaite Coverts for him 
possessed no attraction, and leaving 
them he ran down the fine valley 
which separates them and the river 
Eden. They passed close to Ca'thwaite 
Village, crossing a good deal of grass ; 
the banks now took some doing, and 
occasionally, even frequently, saddles 
were emptied. Swingi'g a little to 
the right, they crossed the Carlisle road 
again, and, skirting Morton Gorse, 
they ran on by. Brackenbrough, and 
nearly to the railway at Plumpton 
Station. The field was getting select, 
but a curious left-hand turn took 
them back to Calthwaite Village. It 
was getting late now, and hounds 
looked like killing as they ran on at 
that, dogged, untiring pace which is so 
telling. We were now in an undu- 
lating country ; a steep hill told that 
there was a water jump of some sort 
at the bottom—a scramble and nearly 
a fall for a leading horseman told that 
the banks were none too good—but 
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to the top of the next hill, it was to 
find hounds had marked their fox to 
ground in a drain at the top of the 
field. It was a capital run of an hour 
and fifty-seven minutes, the pace, with 
the exception of the bit of hunting from 
Dob’s Cross to Broadfield, fast all the 
way, and in another field or two hounds 
must have killed. 

The moon shone out brightly as 
we proceeded on our homeward way, 
much to the advantage of horses, who 
had had a hard day and were tired, 
and their riders had plenty of incidents 
to discuss as they told off the long 
miles to Carlisle, which was not 
reached till after six o’clock. 

RED Rover. 


OER FIELD 
AND FURROW. 


NLY two days last week, but 
( ) both good. Monday with 
the Quorn was absolute per- 
fection. The line was the best the 
fox could have chosen, and he was a 
very straight-going traveller. The 
weather was a pleasant contrast to the 
buffeting winds and driving rain which 
have made riding to hounds as little of 
a pleasure as it possibly can be for the last month. Nobody who hunted last 
Saturday week with the Belvoir will soon forget it. But to return to 
Monday. The meeting-place was Wartnaby Stone Pits. There was a very 
hard-riding field out, though not quite so numerous an assemblage as I have 
seen. Among them was Lord Cowley, who ought to be in first-rate condition 
after all the work between the flags he has been doing lately. Then Captain 
Kenna and Mr. de Montmorency (of the 21st Lancers), two V.C.’s, were 
present, and Welby Osier-beds was the draw, a covert which has been in favour 
with foxes, but out of favour with the Quornites. However, in hunting it is 
the unexpected that generally happens. The meet is an unfavourable one, or 
thought to be so, you pick out the worst horse, and straightway the run of the 
season takes place. That is one advantage of a weak stable—you must ride 
what you can take out. At first nothing happened to give promise of great 
sport ; two or three foxes were running about, and hounds flashed out of covert 
and back. Then a holloa, and a fox went away, another crossing his line at 
tight angles. Keyte was seen coming with the pack ; and now note another of 
the mysteries of scent. As hounds crossed the line of the last goer they never 
stooped or whimpered, but as they hit the scent of the first and, as we now 
know, best fox, they put down their noses and started at a good hunting pace. 
I think everyone believed that the slag heaps would see the end of the run; yet 
when we knew that this danger was past, we also began to think we might be in 
for a run, when hounds checked. The cause was a second herseman. How 
gladly we would do without them if we could, for they spoil a good deal of 
sport. Keyte was with his hounds, and the pack were soon running again. 
The young huntsman never was out of touch with his pack, but they did not 
need his help, though he rode as though duty and inclination were happily 
combined in placing him at the top instead of the tail of the hunt. 
The line was leading us straight to Melton, and hounds had a serving 
scent but not a screaming one. So far it wasa run you could see if you rode 
fairly, and two ladies, a Meltonian and a visitor, had as good places as anyone. 
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We left Melton on our right, the Nottingham road was crossed, and then 
we were well into Belvoir territory. There was no vestige of a check. 
Hounds ran steadily on, crossing the fields in the middle, and turning scarcely 
to the right or left. Just so much could be seen as the horse rose to the 
fences ; whether they were big or little, none of those who were riding the run 
fairly could tell you. It was a case of doggedly getting forward till you fell or 
your horse stopped, or being out of it. Did hounds run faster as Melton Spinney 
came in sight? Ido not know. Or was the horse steadying? I cannot tell you; but 
hounds seemed to draw away from their field, and to be beating horses as they 
came down to the brook. A treacherous ford then gives us a little pull, and puts 
the huntsman down fora moment. But Keyte has long ere this realised that he is 
having the chance of a lifetime, and Belvoir Castle itself would hardly stop him. 
So he was soon near the hounds again. What evil chance sent just two fields of 
plough to reduce the galloping power of a horse not up to much more than the 
weight he carries? Only a screw, reader, was he, but with the blood of an 
historic Derby winner, the condition of five seasons’ hunting, and the experi- 
ence of a ten year old. I see Bientingby Spring, and I know that Freeby Wood 
is not far off. The fox will have none of them; the horse takes exactly as 
much exertion as will put him over. A rotten bank crumbling beneath his 
hind legs, and we are done—or worse. 

Steady, horse ; hounds are going slower but surely forward to Saxby Station. 
Hounds there divided, the scent failed, and a good fox won the day. No one 
could ask a good horse to do more, and many had done less, so I turned away 
and trotted down the road as hounds crossed to go to Wheathill Spinney. Now 
what luck some people have. Hounds were drawing home, so we followed to 
see as much as possible, and were rewarded by a capital hunt. When the crowd 
of foot people at Little Dalby began to holloa, Keyte never got his head up, Lut 
watched hounds work out the line for themselves, as Firr himself might have 
done. Hounds hunted beautifully till clear of the foot people, when a single 
holloa was heard forward. Keyte saw his chance, and picked up the hounds and 
dropped them on to the line, the im- 
proving pace showing that we were 
nearer our fox. To leave hounds 
alone and to lift them at the right 
moment just make the difference 
between a good huntsman and a bad. 
I fancy the Master’s eye noted it and 
gave Keyte a good mark. The other 
side of Thorpe Satchville hounds flew 
to a holloa, and close on the brush of 
the fox raced down the hill to the 
railway. Just one more try, but I will 
pull up if they don’t stop, But it was 
nearly over; and fox and hounds came 
out of Ashby Pastures close together 
—who-whoop. Only half-past two 
and the keenest Master in the Mid- 
lands ; but soon he gives the word for 
home, and quite right too. 

It seems a little flat to have to 
write of other sport after such a run, 
Lut stiil the Cottesmore day must have 
a record—but, no; it would be only 
to tell of the oft-recorded line from 
Skeffington, by Loddington and Tilton, 
though pleasant enough to ride. 
‘*Why don’t you tell them of Fernie’s 
run on Monday ?” is the sugges ‘on of 
a friend lookinz over my shoulder. 
** But I wasn’t there.” ‘* Never mind 
—it ought to be told. This is how 
it was. Don’t say anything about the 
morning. You, know Walton Holi? 
Yes; well, we got a fox there, and 
ran over a beautiful country, but 
rather stiff, as you know, nearly to 
Kibworth Sticks (in the Pytchley). 
There he was headed, and went right 
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was splitting—I don’t believe the Quorn went as fast—for 
forty minutes or so up to Mowsley. I think he really 
meant Gillmorton Gorse when he turned, but was headed, 
for there are a lot of roads about there. Anyway, it was 
a beautiful gallop for those who saw it. I didn’t really 
see much after we turned by Gillmorton. I got a fall, and 
that stopped me a bit, though I got up again at Mowsley. 
The fox was dead heat at Laughton, but hounds changed, 
and I came away.” Frost then for the rest of the week; 
but as I write ‘* Ground softening ; might hunt to-morrow,” 
is the message. 

On the subject of hunting with the Southdowns there 
is little to record this week, for ‘‘a killing frost” has 
put hunting out of the question. But on this score we 
have had little to complain of so far this season, for if 
my memory does not play me false, only on one previous 
occasion have hounds been kept in kennel. At this time 
of year I am not quite sure that a short spell of frost is 
not almost a necessity. ‘‘ Duty” calls and other social 
obligations which have been indefinitely put off till a more 
convenient season can be dealt with, while our grooms 
will get a chance to tighten up those screws which much 
wear and tear in the recent heavy ‘‘ going” has made 
loose, and thus our studs will benefit by this change of 
weather. But a week’s, or at most a fortnight’s, frost will 
meet all requirements, and we have no wish to be longer 
robbed of our sport, for the hunting season is rapidly ap- 
proaching its last quarter, and in two short months will 
be practically over. 

I do not think, however, we are likely to have any 
very long spell of frost, for on Monday hounds were served 
by only a moderate scent, and they did not run with that Photo. 
dash and ‘* go” which, at this time of year, often foretell 
a long period of bright and frosty weather. The meet on the day in question was 
at Ashcoombe, and no very large field turned out to welcome hounds. After home 
coverts had proved blank, we trotted off to the new gorse, which likewise was 
tenantless. On our way to draw the Coombe covert a fox was at last found, but 
he proved to be a twisting brute, and after paying a short visit to the low 
country he returned to the Downs and was lost. On drawing a piece of gorse 
not far from Lewes Race-course, Colonel Hickson viewed a fox (probably our 
friend of the morning) stealing about in covert. Hounds were soon put on his 
line, but again the poor scent enabled him to escape. Warringore was now the 
order of the day, and no great amount of time was spent in this excellent covert 
before a brace of foxes were found. Both went away towards Coombe, but one, 
probably getting headed, turned back, with the result that hounds were soon 
rejoicing over his carcase. Meanwhile, the other had got well away, and when 
the pack were put on his line it soon became manifest that he would have to be 
abandoned. Hounds now drew in an easterly direction along the foot of the 
Downs, and then tried the gorse near St. Mary’s Farm, but up to a late hour in 
the afternoon they were unable to find. A. & Y, 


PIGEON-SHOOTING. 


| AST week saw the decision in the contest for the Grand Prix du Casino at 








Monte Carlo, It was won by a Frenchman, M. Mongorge, a well- 

known competitor on the Monte Carlo ground, who shot throughout 
the contest with a Purdey gun and cartridges containing E.C. powder. We 
mention the latter fact because in reality the competition for the Grand Prix is 
quite as much a test of guns and ammunition as of shooting skill, though no 
slight amount of the latter is required to enable a competitor to surpass some 
123 opponents drawn from all parts of Europe. Luck, of course, is present to 
some extent in this, as in most other competitions in the field of sport, but with 
it undoubtedly shooting skill, as well as the nerve to be able to exhibit it before 
a crowd of spectators, and the best weapons and ammunition, are required to 
achieve success. It is skill, however, we may say, of a particular description, 
and it may be added that the guns and ammunition used are also of particular 
kinds that are never used in ordinary game-shooting, that would be as out of 
place in the shooting of game as game guns would be in the grounds of live 
pigeon-shooting clubs. Pigeon shots have guns and cartridges specially made 
for them, specially manufactured for pigeon-shooting from traps, with which 
they would not think of joining a game-shooting party where they desired to be 
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properly and efficiently equipped. The guns are more strongly built and 
heavier in weight than game guns, the barrels, especially the left barrels, 
are choked so as to make close patterns, and the chambers of these barrels 
are fashioned to fit a cartridge of 3in. instead of 24in., necessitated by the 
larger loads of powder and of shot with which the cases are filled. These 
are facts, of course, known to all pigeon-shooters, and we only state them to 
explain one of the principal reasons why live pigeon-shooting is not more popular 
in this country thanit is. Otherwise, how could we account for the absence from 
the Monte Carlo meeting of such noted shots as Earl de Grey, the Marquess of 
Winchester, Lord Walsingham, Mr. Rimmington-Wilson, and many others, who 
would very probably have been present in an international contest that recom- 
mended itself to all English sportsmen? Time was when such marksmen, the cream 
of English lovers of the gun, regularly took part in live pigeon-shooting contests, 
But that was during a period when the same guns and ammunition were used 
and the same kind of skill was required in pigeon as in game-shooting, a state of 
matters that no longer obtains. For present-day game-shooting has developed 
into driving pure and simple, whether the quarry be pheasant, partridge, or 
grouse ; and between the manner of it and that of trap-shooting at the pigeon- 
shooting clubs in these days there is accordingly a very great and decided 
difference, a difference that operates considerably against the popularity of the 
latter with the finest game-shooters now living, as many would join in the sport 
for practice in the killing of game, were game killed as it once was. 

The championship this year at Monte Carlo was won by the killing of 
twelve pigeons without a miss. That does not seem to be an extraordinary feat 
in shooting, seeing that there were 124 competitors entered, who each essayed 
to shoot the twelve birds. And yet only six out of more than twenty times that 
number succeeded in killing eleven birds out of the dozen, a score which last 
year proved sufficiently good to secure the Grand Prix. But it has to be 
remembered that the conditions at Monte Carlo are somewhat harder than those 
in force at English gun clubs, the boundary fencework, for instance, within which 
birds have to fall being nearer to the shooters at Monte Carlo than on any 
similar ground here or elsewhere. It is this that brings the element of luck so 
prominently forward in estimating probabilities at the French tournament, for 
however hard hit some birds may be, they may be able to struggle over the fence 
just before they fall dead, when they are, of course, counted as lost birds. To 
those accustomed to shoot at the English clubs, with their wider boundaries, the 
Monte Carlo ground makes scoring more uncertain, demanding greater quickness in 
alignment and discharge, and the best guns and aramunition that can be procured. 

CARTRIDGES, 

Pigeon-shooting guns, as we have 
said, are specially bored to shoot 3in. 
cartridges, and the fact that no pigeon 
shot will use such guns with the 
ordinary 24in. case used in game- 
shooting is an argument that can be 
employed by those who contend—and 
they are the great majority of gun- 
makers and sportsmen —that the 
chambers of a gun should be made 
to fit exactly the cases of the cart- 
ridges to be fired from it. Most gun- 
makers take very great pains with the 
proper chambering of their guns, and 
will. tell you they do so because’ their 
experience has been that the more 
closely the cartridge case fits the 
chamber the better the shooting, while 
on the other hand any difference be- 
tween the case and the chamber it is 
placed in is bound to lead to vagaries 
in the patterns made by the charges 
when fired at the target. The most 
common of these vagaries is balling 
of the shot, which is not only anything 
but conducive to good shooting, but is 
positively dangerous to. life and limb 
at a shooting-party, owing to the dis- 
tance balled shot has been known to 
Copyright travel, Just now controversy is keen or 
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the subject of balling, with special reference to the use of small 2in. cartridges 
in ordinary game guns, chambered of course to fit 24in. cases. A good many of 
these small cartridges were used by sportsmen during the season that is just over, 
and while some of them appeared to find no fault with their performances with 
them, others again reported their balling in the guns in the most pronounced 
manner. There are game guns, of course, with ordinary chambers of 24in. that 
may be able to shoot smail cartridges without evil effects. It has never been 
contei.ded by those opposed to the small cartridge in the ordinarily chambered 
gun that every gun is certain to ball with such ammunition. But it has been 
shown that many guns do so unfailingly, while others again only ball occasionally 
when cartridges smaller than the chambers are fired from them at the plate. 
It would be very unwise therefore for sportsmen to assume that their ordinary 
game guns must necessarily perform properly with the small cartridges. No one 
should trust to their doing so until he has first thoroughly tested his gun with 
them, to the number of 100 or so, at the target. 

This matter is one that is sure to be authoritatively settled before the 
beginning of the next shooting season, for both the manufacturers of shot and 
of cartridge cases are now engaged in exhaustive experiments for themselves as 
to the balling that is found to accompany the using of small cartridges in large 
chambers. One of our contemporaries some months ago tried to explain this 
balling on grounds many and vatious, beyond the mere misfitting of the case to 
the chamber, but the result could not le pronounced very successful in any 
respect, for when every gun-maker one meets accepts it as an axiom in gunnery 
that a 2in. cartridge is apt to become balled when fired from a larger chamber, 
it is surely unnecessary to go further afield for the causes of balling in the 
circumstances stated, Two recommendations have small cartridges ; they are 
cheap, and they are handy. A good many of them are said to have been sold 
by one gun-maker last year with results satisfactory to himself, and so far as he is 
aware satisfactory to their purchasers. These we expect must have been chiefly 
purchased for experimental purposes. Again, there are some guns bored to suit 
2in. cases, in which, of course, they perform to perfection. But assuming all 
this, it is scarcely to be credited that this form of ammunition has become 
popular in ordinary guns with very many gunners, There is too much danger of 
hal‘ing ever present to permit sportsmen using that particular kind of cartridge 
in their 12-bores with usual chambers to feel comfortable in shooting with them, 
while their fellow-shooters in the parties they happen to join would have every 
reason to entertain most uncomfortable doubts as to their safety. 

New GuNS. 

Now that the game-shcoting season is over, and sportsmen are finding their 
way back to town for political or other engagements, the establishments of our 
leading gun-makers are being made lively by the visits of those clients and 
supporters who, since August, have done business with the metropolis only by 
wire or letter. With them they have brought back their game guns that have 
done service during the shooting months of the year, and as is their custom at 
che end of January and February, they are sending these well-worn weapons 
back to their original makers for inspection, and possibly for repair. A really 
good gun-maker has almost an affection for every first-rate gun he builds ; he likes 
to hear of its performing well in the hands of its owner, and he is pleased 
if that owner returns it to him at least once a year, so that, like a doctor with a 
patient, he may be able to prescribe for it if it is out of sorts in any way. If 
he gets the gun returned to his care in February, he is very loth to part with it 
until August comes round, It is thoroughly overhauled and cleaned, even if 
repair is not required, In technical termino'ogy, it is ‘* stripped and cleaned,” 
and carefully packed away in its case with a number of its fellows in the driest 
part of its maker’s establishment. We are writing of a single gun, but, of 
course, in this case the singular often stands for the plural, for there are few 
good covert shots, who do much shooting, who do not own at least a 
pair of guns, or ‘‘set of three,” as gun-makers term them. Those are 
for covert shooting simply; they, of course, could serve for all other 
shooting as well, but gunners who are gifted with a large amount of this 
world’s wealth, and desire to have everything just as it should be, 
like different sets of guns for different kinds of shooting. While walking up 
grouse they like lighter guns than they find suitable for grouse or partridge 
driving when they come, their heaviest weapons of all leing reserved for 
pheasants and wildfowl, while in rabbit-shooting they prefer very light guns 
indeed. Then those who want to be thoroughly up-to-date in the contents of 
their gun-rooms may wish to possess a pair of single-triggered guns for use 
when they are invited to shoot very extensive and well-stocked pheasan! 
preserves. In this way the constant shooter may require many guns and y:t 
bring them all into use, more or less, throughout the course of the shooting 
season. They all want looking to about this time, and most of them find their 
way within the next few weeks to the manufacturers of them, especially if the 
work they have done during the last six months has been in anywise hard. 
There are gunners who shoot from 20,000 to 30,000 cartridges during 
ihe year, a strain that the best of guns are bound to feel, though distributed, it 
may be, over many weapons brought into use at various times. Any gun that 
shoots over 5,000 cartridges during the season requires to be a good one, or the 
wear and tear will soon tell its tale ; and with that amount of shooting even the 
best guns made are all the better for an annual inspection and overhauling by their 
makers about the present time. — It is after this process has been gone through and 
the results reported to gunners during their stay in town that they are able to make 
up their minds as to their requiring new guns. They may not wish, many 
of them, to decide in a hurry, but if they know their way about they do not 
delay the necessary orders too long where first-rate guns are required. Gun- 
makers put their guns in hand in the order in which instructions are received. 
No good gun can be built in a hurry, for the more hurried the work the less 
sat.siaction it is likely to give, owing to many of the parts requiring to be 
purchased by the gun-maker ready made, and merely assembled by him as best 
he may. In such case the purchaser may have to pay the price of a first-rate 
article, but he may not get it, the chances being indeed about 3 to 1 against 
his securing what he has ordered. Three months at least should be allowed for 
the luilding of a best Loidon-made gun, fitted and made by a skilful and 
accomplished gun-maker ; but as such makers always have a number of orders in 
hand, which they feel bound to execute before taking part in work more recently 
ordered, it is well to give instructions five or six months before the guns are to 
be delivered. Some makers require even longer riotice than this. We have seen 
orders booked in February for guns that could not be completed by the August 
following. There is therefore reason in those who look ahead for next season’s 
sport and are now ordering the new guns that are tobe used in attacking the 
grouse next autumn. 

Assuming, then, that sportsmen have decided on now placing their orders 

for new guns, the next question that interests them is that of the kind of guns 
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they should order. It isa large questicn, too, and one that cannot be answered 
offhand. Its answer de; e: ds, of course, on the work the guns have to do, and 
the amount of money that can be afforded for their purchase. To one mana 
420 note may bulk as largely as a 60 guinea cheque does to another. Advice 
that might be serviceable to the latter would be useless to the former, who with 
his £20 would be wiser not to order, but to purchase where he can and when he 
chooses, preferably, perhaps, in Birmingham, shortly before the opening of the 
shooting season. The names and reputations of London makers have not been 
bnilt upon the supplying of such guns, which Birmingham turns out in much 
larger numbers and on much more favourable terms than good London makers 
ever could. 

On another occasion we may give reasons for this view, arrived at 
after a close study of the subject both in London and Birmingham. Meantime 
we are addressing only those who want the best guns that are made, among 
whom we should hope to find all wealthy lovers of the gun. On them we cannot 
too strongly impress the advice that money be grudged in getting these guns is false 
economy entirely. That advice is not so unnecessary as it seems, for many 
sportsmen, willing to spend money lavishly in other directions, are often strangely 
disinclined to pay the prices demanded for the best guns, and to content them- 
selves with inferior ones—inferior in appearance, in performance, and in wear. 
There is no economy, but the reverse, in rich men using cheap guns, or any but 
the best they can obtain. The latter are far the cheaper in the end, yielding 
more pleasure, giving greater satisfaction, and lasting three times as long, while 
retaining their value as well as their qualities to the last. NEVIs. 
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AD weather spoiled a good match when the champion Vardon met Lewis 
at Burton-on-Trent. It may be said that the result was a foregone 
conclusion-- conclusions have been rather apt to be foregone lately when 

Vardon has been one of those who were trying conclusions. But if Lewis, who 
is resident at Burton, and had the advantage in local knowledge, had not let 
Vardon get a lead at the start which he could never win back, the result would 
have been a close match, presuming that the rest of it went as it did go. Lewis 
yas palpably nervous at starting, as a young player may pardonably be when 
matched against such a hero of a hundred fights; and of course he could not 
catch Vardon when once the latter had gone away. The conclusion was six up 
and five to play in Vardon’s favour; 76 and 78 were the winner’s scores, 
84 (which does not represent his form at all) and 77 the loser’s. So Lewis 
actually was a stroke Letter in the second half of the match. The fact is that 
Vardon gave him a chance by putting with less than his usual accuracy. The 
long game was as deadly as ever—as deadly as only it is in Vardon’s hands. 
But it will not do for him to be at all off this important part of the game if he is 
going to support his title at Sandwich in the summer, and again he must have 
no weak points in his harness when he turns out to meet Park in July. But 
men can go on and off their game many times between January and July. 
Of Vardon we have learnt, however, to expect that he shall never be off his 
game. 

They are going to have a golf green at Beaulieu-sur-Mer. It is determined 
that such a green shall be laid out ; and as there seem to be heaps of money and 
plenty of good names available to give the scheme a flying start, there is no 
reasonable doubt of its being carried into effect. Sir Blundell Maple and Mr. 
Harry McCalmont are active in the matter ; and is not that as much as to say 
that the thing is already done? 

In England the weather has been so queer that scores have been queer too. 
In the gales and rain-storms no one had a chance with Bogey. On the Mid- 
Surrey green, which is as sheltered as any can well be, Mr. D. D, Robertson 
won with four holes down—that was in the first class, and it was at the same 
score of four down that Mr. Lawless won the second-class Bogey prize. Then at 
Eltham, where there was a Bogey competition on the same day, the winner, 
Mr. L. H. Browning, was three down. In scoring competitions scores were 
abnormal. There was Mr. George Duncan winning at Hayling Island both the 
gross and scratch prizes with the score of 96+ 1==97, only just under the three 
figures. 

Then came the frost, and of course that altered everything again, putting all 
on something like an equality. Sir William Marriott, playing on the green of the 
Brighton and Hove Club, had the bad luck to slip and break his knee-cap. The 
golfer is apt to boast that he can play his royal and ancient game in al] weathers 
indifferently, but there are conditions of weather under which it ceases to be 
amusing ; and the condition that is dangerous to club and limb is one of them. 

We see that the riotous persons who assaulted the golf club at Honor Oak 
have failed in their contention that they were upholding ancient rights of way. 
The Court has held that they did not establish the existence of such rights, and 
they have been duly mulcted in costs, 

At Wimbledon Park skates are being polished instead of golf clubs; but 
before the frost came the golf club held its monthly meeting, when Mr. E. 
Holmwood won with 93—11==82. This again is a sample, though not so 
extreme a sample, of the scores under the influence of the evil weather before the 
winter began, 





Our Portrait Illustration. 














UR frontispiece this week is from an excellent photograph 
taken by Miss Muriel Bell of Miss Sybil Somerset, the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr, C. B, H. Somerset 

(The Buffs). 
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two noted hunters of Colorado, devoted their energies for 

a time to another form of sport, and substituted the camera 
for the gun. They retained the rifle also; but during several 
trips to the line where rock and forest meet, the gun was only 
held in reserve, and as a means of obtaining game for the camp. 
They were neither humanitarians nor faddists—Mrs. Wallihan 
is a first-class game shot, and, in proof thereof, here is the 
portrait of this CoLorapo Huntress, rifle in hand, and with her 
belt stuck round with cartridges—but they knew the country 
well, and were thoroughly well up in the habits and haunts of 
the deer, elk, 
antelope, and 
other crea- 
tures of the 
district. It is 
quite certain 
that no one 
could have 
succeeded in 
making such a 
bag of pho- 
tographs as 
did this lady 
and her hus- 
band had they 
not graduated 
previously as 
real hunters. 
Stalking, 
lying in wait, 
and tracking, 
or rather 
examining 
tracks to find 
the paths most 
frequented by 
animals, were 
all part of the 
game; the 
result was a 
shot with the 
camera  trig- 
ger, and a 
“bag” often 
of a whole 
herd, or, what 
was more diffi- 
cult from a 
photographic 
point of view, 
a shot of a 
single animal 
as it appeared 
in a moment 
of life. This 
self-denying 
form of shoot- 
ing strikes us 
as embodying 
much of the 
truest spirit 
of good 
sportsmen. 
THe Tro- 
PHIES THEY 
Win are such 
as delight 
every lover of 
the woods; 
and those who 


] T was about thirteen years ago that Mr. and Mrs. Wallihan, 
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A. G. Wallihan. THE TROPAIES 


elect to follow their example will constantly find themselves face 
to face with scenes and incidents of the life of wild game which it 
must be a real pleasure to preserve for ever. The photograph 
of the two mule deer walking down the pass, being the 
lowermost illustration on this page, was taken on a regular deer 
trail, at the point where it emerged from thick juniper scrub at 
the base of the foot-hills. The method followed was to explore 
their covert carefully, until a point was found at which several 
trails converged. Near this a small shelter was made, and the 
camera directed on the path where the elk or deer were likely to 
pass. Mr. Wallihan began by using a hand camera; but later he 
became so 
expert in his 
methods that 
he was able 
to photograph 
the deer and 
antelope from 
an ordinary 
tripod. The 
scene of some 
of his most 
successful 
mornings’ 
sport was ina 
deep valley by 
astream. To 
this stream 
both deer and 
pron g-horned 
antelope came 
to drink, some 
at early dawn, 
others later in 
the morning. 
The advan- 
tage of the 
camera for 
this kind of 
ambush was 
that its 
“shot” did 
not frighten 
the creatures. 
Herd after 
herd came 
down, drank, 
were photo- 
graphed, and 
went on their 
way without 
being in the 
least alarmeJ 
and without 
frightening 
their com- 
panions, 
Some years 
ago Mr. Wal- 
lihan de- 
scribed the 
experiences of 
the morning 
in the Cosmo- 
politan Maga- 
zine. When 
he arrived, 
before it was 
properly light, 
he disturbed 
THEY WIN. Copyright some deer 








drinking. But the tripod had 
been placed there the night 
before, and when he slipped 
into his shelter fresh arrivals 
soon appeared. ‘“ As I waited 
I shifted my tripod into all 
possible positions for sweeping 
the gulch, but as noiselessly as 
possible. Suddenly by some 
impulse I glanced over my 
shoulder, and there, peeping 
over the bank, for antelopes 
are curious, were half-a-dozen 
heads. Of course a snort and 
a stampede followed, and I was 
forced to readjust the camera 
and possess my soul in patience. 
Presently others came down in 
front, but they were out of 
range. Nevertheless, I heid 
out, motionless and expectant. 
At last, when my patience was 
almost gone, there was a slight 
movement directly on the other 
side of the gulch. Treading 
gingerly and scenting danger, 
they came over the bank 
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Wallihan. 


straight towards me. The keen-eyed rascals did not see the 


camera. 


They scampered down to the water’s edge, and were 


just getting their noses to the stream, when they turned quick 


as a flash and ran back. 
they stopped to wonder 
why they had been so 
foolish. They did not 
seem to hear the click 
of the shutter; they 
stood a moment or so, 
then walked up to the 
water, drank their fill, 
and slipped away to 
the feeding grounds. 
The plate-holder was 
reversed, and | was 
ready for more.” 

More came; this 
time deer, not ante- 
lope. A buck came, 
then two _ females. 
They were taken at 
only 1oyds. distance, 
and though they heard 
the click of the slide, 
and gazed at the brass 
instrument for a 
moment, they passed 4. G. 
on, drank their fill, 


and went back up the mountain. 


Wallihan. 


3ut it was only roft. or so; then 


GROUP 


Later in the morning a large 


herd came down, numbering nearly sixty antelope, and these 
were all photographed by A Snot at THE DRINKING-PLACE, as 


here shown. 


From another ambush in a cedar grove a buck was photo- 


SAGE HENS 


graphed hurrying through the wood. 





IN THE SNOW. 
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He was seen coming down 


the mountain-side, but there was a doubt whether he would pass 


within range of the lens. : 
It was the artist in ambush who felt agitated. 


OF PRKONG-HORN. 
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The buck was unconscious of danger. 


‘« Would he keep 
that trail? I wondered, 
breathlessly, or would 
he cross over to the 
main one, where I 
was lying in wait for 
him? It was certainly 
not a case of mind- 
reading, for, even as | 
stood trembling with 
expectation, he turned 
into the trail covered 
by my _ instrument. 
He was a_ beauty. 
Should I take him at 
6oft., or risk securing 
him. at 3o0ft.? I at- 
tempted a ruse, and 
bleated in imitation 
ofa fawn. He stopped 
instantly, and looked 
straight at me, where- 
upon I hastened to 
spring the shutter, to 
make sure of him, and 
obtained, even in my 


excitement, what proved afterwards to be a firm negative. 
When I’ made a movement he could see he bounded off up the 


hill. 


When he reached the crest he paused to assure himself he 


was justified in his alarm, and looking back at me over his 


shoulder he assumed a pose which was grace itself.” 





A. G. Wallthan, 


A SHOT AT THE DRINKING-PLACE. 
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These 
snap-shots at close ranges in 
the hills have since been sup- 
plemented by excellent sport 
of the same kind on the plains, 
enjoyed not only by Mr. 
Wallihan, but by others who 
have followed his example. 

It is just possible to stalk 
animals on the open prairie, 
but to ambush the camera is 
impossible. Mr. R. C. Nelson’s 
articles on sport in the Great 
West will have made many 
of our readers familiar with 
the difficulties of shooting 
prong-horned antelope on the 
sage-plains. His experiences 
lay among the ancient lava- 
beds and “rim rocks” of 
Nevada. There it was pos- 
sible to ‘“‘ head off” the ante- 
lope by edging the herd against 
these rocky walls cropping out 
from the plain. On the ground 
where the pictures here shown 
were obtained there were no 
such chances of ‘“ cornering ”’ 
the game, yet these, the shyest 
of North American animals, 
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were approached within range 
ofthe photographicgun. Grass, 
as we understand it, does not 
grow on these plains, which are 
made from the clayey sediment 
of an ancient sea. What grass 
there is grows in_ bunches, 
nutritious enough, but giving 
no compact and level turf; 
nothing, for instance, which 
could be mown as hay. Dotted 
over all is the sage scrub, not 
generally in continuous masses, 
like Scotch heather, but in 
separate bushes or clumps. 
When the snow is half-melted 
the scene is not unlike that on 
some very desolate stony flat 
on what are called the ‘high 
tops” on Scotch moors. In 
deep snows the antelope leave 
the hillsides entirely, and even 
forsake the plains, and come 
for shelter to the woods and 
glens among the forest belt. 
Hundreds of antelope descend 
in this way into the valleys in 
Yellowstone Park during the 
winter. But naturally they are 
dwellers on the open plains, 
and, being swifter than the 
ordinary hunting-pony with a 
man on his back, have managed 
to hold their own, while every other species of game which 
formerly fed on these plains has either been exterminated, like 
the bison, or forced to take refuge in the mountains and forests. 
There is a persistent legend that somewhere in the forest there 
survives a herd of woodland bison; but though old hunters and 
ranchmen tell the story, there is no evidence of its truth forth- 
coming. The Group or PRroNnG-HoRN, shown at close quarters, 
is highly creditable to the skill of the stalkers who were able 
to bring the camera within such close range of these shy and 
wary creatures, : 

The commonest winged game which maintains itself in the 
open isshown inthe previous illustration, SAGE HENS IN THE SNow. 
These are a large ground grouse, peculiar to the open country, 
and not givén to migrating to the woodlands. The advance of 
settlements does not in itself affect these birds, and both they 
and the smaller prairie chicken benefit by the destruction of 
coyotes and foxes which takes place when the ranchmen settle 
in the wilderness. Then, unfortunately, comes the ‘ market 
shooter,” who kills off the grouse wholesale, to send to the cold 
storage warehouses of the big cities, and the ‘chicken ” dis- 
appear. The protection of American game from this kind of 
poaching is one of the matters most keenly agitated in American 
sporting circles. At the end of last session something was 
achieved in the House of Representatives which will at any rate 
secure the future continuance of the prairie grouse. The Com- 
mission which has restocked American waters with fish has been 
empowered to protect, propagate, transplant, and purchase any 
“useful” birds, game or otherwise, it pleases, and to make 
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AN ELK OF THE PLAINS. Copyright 


bye-laws for their protection until established, or until their 
numbers are so far recovered as to allow shooting to be resumed. 
The whole Bill is drawn to protect and augment the national 
stock of game birds, and the sage grouse will benefit among the 
first. It is interesting to be reminded, as we are from time to 
time by American writers, that the Wapiti once ranged the prairies 
just as the bison did. Everyone knows that the bison herds 
were ridden down and slaughtered in the open; but it is not 
matter of common knowledge that the Wapiti elk grazed out on 
these prairies, and were regularly ridden down and shot with 
revolvers, just as the bison were. They occasionally visit the 
flats even now, but as a rule only when on the fringe of the 
forest belt. But we give here an example of AN ELK oF THE 
PLaINs, a cow Wapiti, standing in a stream, with the endless 
sage prairie beyond, and a coyote or prairie wolf snarling on the 
bank. It is high time that even in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Washington these splendid deer should be 
preserved. Their “ killing-out,” so far as it has been done, is 
certainly one of the least creditable achievements of civilisation. 
At the beginning of the century they were found right across the 
continent. One of their strongholds was in the Alleghany 
Mountains; and until the end of the Civil War some were left 
in Pennsylvania. But there is little doubt that, if public opinion 
in the States remains of the same way of thinking as at present, 
the elk will be restored to its ancient haunts in the Eastern 
States. There are thousands of deer, and a great number of 
moose, still left in Maine, on the Atlantic shore. A few bears are 
still found in Pennsylvania, and there are wild deer even in Long 
Island. The restoration of a 
larger species would be quite 
easy, and Wapiti are among the 
most prolific of deer. One in 
captivity at the Zoo has had 
eleven calves. 


Animal Links 


HE bookish student of 
light natural history 
sometimes takes his 
quaint pleasure in rebuking a 
country cousin for calling 
spiders insects or lampreys 
fish. There is no accounting 
for taste, and he who can revel 
in cramming such details of 
classification to show them off 
at the dinner-table may surely 
be, viewed with pity rather 
than blamed for a prig. 

At the same time, taken 
in the right spirit, and not as 
stumbling-blocks to make 
exhibitions of the unwary, 
these creatures that bear out- 
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is not their own are of very great interest. Few nowadays 
would venture to class a creature on no other grounds than its 
habitat. Few, that is to say, would be found to insist that every 
animal inhabiting the waters is a fish, every creature flying in 
the air a bird. Yet we must remember that this discrimination is 
only of recent date, and that, just as bats are classed in the Bible 
as “unclean fowl,’”’ so was the whale, till comparatively modern 
times, regarded as a great fish. I have used the term “link” at 
the head of this article in a popular sense only, and not in any 
Way as suggesting anatomical affinities. 

Of mammals that have borrowed surroundings and methods 
of movement from other classes, mention may be made of the 
bats, the whales and porpoises, the manatees and dugongs. The 
duckbill of Australian rivers embodies such a hopeless confusion 
of characters that it may well be considered separately. To 
commence with the bats, the “‘ bald mice”’ of the French, they 
are surely mammals, and their flight is hardly birdlike, but 
must rather resemble the action of those huge winged lizards 
that once patrolled the air. The French equivalent is somewhat 
of a misnomer, seeing that the bats have no possible connection 
with mice, except perhaps in point of size, and that, so far from 
being bald, they are comfortably clad in soft fur. The German 
name, which has analogies in more than one English and Scotch 
provincialism, is not much better, while, as for the term in 
ordinary use in this country, there is considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to its derivation. Bats subsist on a varied 
diet, and the modern tendency is to allow them some latitude in 
this respect and not to insist too sternly on the dividing-line 
between the insectivorous and frugivorous bats and the blood- 
suckers. The last-named are. of somewhat limited distribution, 
though they occur pretty widely in the American and Indian 
regions; but the worst foes of man are the fruit bats, known 
variously as kalongs or flying foxes, which, as I have seen 
in Australia, consume quantities of beautiful orchard peaches in 
a single night, and ruin, with the disgusting smell of their bodies, 
far more than they eat. These fruit-eating bats perform 
journeys of great extent, not hesitating to cross seas that they 
may find their favourite fruits ready for plucking on various 
islands of the east. All our British bats—there are thought to 
be rather more than a dozen, though few folks know one from the 
other—are insect-eaters, and touch no other food. Insect-eating 
bats do not migrate, but prefer the easier plan, when cold 
weather comes and the food supply ceases, of hibernating, a 
comfortable and inexpensive way of tiding over the season of 
hunger. The distribution of insect-eating bats throughout the 
world is, in consequence of this unwillingness to migrate, more 
strictly defined than that of the fruit-eaters, and we find in 
consequence that many islands, Iceland among the number, 
that have but scant insect life, are also shunned by bats. 
Mention has already been made of the fetid odour of these little 
creatures, and sportsmen know well (a fact to which I think 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey first drew attention in print) that 
dogs have in most cases an inconquerable objection to pick 
up a bat of any kind. 

The whales and their kind continued to be popularly 
regarded as fishes even after the bats had received their rightful 
promotion to the highest class: Nor is this surprising to those 
who have encountered these huge but somewhat shy creatures 
at sea. The generally fish-like form, the forked tail, and the 
fins, all unite to heighten the effect. Of course, it is sufficiently 
easy for anyone who knows the actual state of affairs to point 
out the differences, the most evident being in the crosswise 
setting of the tail. The “‘ X” rays, too, are now at our service to 
show, even without the aid of the dissecting knife, that the so-called 
fins are in reality hands cased in serviceable swimming-gloves. 
Dissection would further show a complex heart and a circulation 
of warm blood, and lungs that take in pure air in place of the 
gills with which fishes aerate their blood. In the matter of 
reproduction, again, whales bear and feed their young like any 
other mammals, whereas, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
those of fish are hatched by the sun from spawn. The whale 
cares for her calf with great solicitude, not hesitating to face the 
lance and harpoon and give battle on its behalf. Fishes that 
perchance encounter their own offspring in the world of waters 
would, as likely as not, dine off them without aqualm. It is not, 
of course, to be denied that the whale is not quite an ordinary 
mammal, for the modifications it has undergone in Nature’s 
repairing shop to fit it for its career in the deep sea command 
the respect of every student of animal life. Even the peculiar, 
unfish-like setting of the tail has its object, which is to enable 
the huge air-breathing creature to ascend rapidly and frequently 
from the depths whenever it needs fresh air. The blow-hole, 
which closes automatically at each dive, thereby preventing 
drowning, which would otherwise probably result, is another 
marvel of adaptation, even if we agree to accept with caution the 
popular pictures of those vast clouds of water which it is supposed 
to fling at the clouds. The coat of blubber, too, must be a 
wonderfully efficient elastic protection against the great pressure 
of those depths. The sperm and other toothed whales devour 
their food in the ordinary way, but in the whalebone whales, 
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which feed only on minute floating crustaceans, molluscs, and 
other creatures that drift on the surface of the ocean, we find a 
wonderfully efficient sieve in the arrangement of plates of baleen, 
known popularly as whalebone, but distinct, of course, from the 
creature’s bones proper, and differing completely from them in 
structure. 

Another order of aquatic mammals, differing in almost every 
particular from the whales and their kind, embraces the 
manatees and dugongs. The latter I have watched browsing on 
marine grasses in the estuaries of Queensland rivers, and very 
remarkable animals they are. Travellers have ere now returned 
from the Antipodes with long tales of the manner in which these 
dugongs—more: properly duyongs—leave the water at night 
and pilfer adjoining crops, but this, though by no means out of 
the way for a traveller's tale, is without foundation ; indeed, the 
structure of the Sirenians, as these unpicturesque creatures are 
called, from a supposed resemblance to mermaids, does away 
with any such suspicion. As well believe a swallow capable of 
swimming or an eel of flying! The dugong is, - however, 
persecuted in the colonies for its bacon and oil, and may be 
reckoned among the mammals that are taking leave of earth. 
The finest museum case of these animals I ever saw was, if I 
remember rightly, at Colombo, where they show a_ well- 
preserved and naturally-grouped family of male, cow, and calf. 
The manatee, one of which was housed for some time in the 
reptile house at the Zoological Gardens, differs in a number of 
characters from the dugong, being hairy instead of smooth, and 
having small external ears. Its flippers are, like the fins of the 
whale, perfect five-fingered hands encased in leather gloves, and 
its lips, the most interesting feature of all, are hairy pads capable 
of independent transverse movement, and admirably adapted to 
browsing on the sea-water herbage. 

A word on the Australian platypus, the strangest mixture 
that ever Nature devised for the confusion of naturalists. Its 
class is, indeed, more doubtful than that of any other mammal, 
with the possible exception of the allied echidnas, which, with it, 
comprise the monotremes. In these extraordinary beings we 
have egg-laying, egg-hatching mammals, lowest of the class, if, 
indeed, they have any right to a place in it, combining strangely 
the functions of beasts and birds. More interesting is the 
platypus than its fellow-monotremes, for the latter approach 
somewhat to the orthodox hedgehog type, whereas the duckbill 
is like nothing else on earth. Its bill, which looks, even in life, 
as if it had been badly joined to the head, resembles that of the 
duck; its fur is soft as the beaver’s, and not unlike it in hue 
and texture; the fore feet are webbed and match the bill, while 
the hind feet approach closer to those of the mole. In these feet 
we have a wonderful combination of tools, suited at once to the 
creature’s amphibious existence, and enabling it to swim and 
burrow. On the hind leg is a spur, the exact function of which, 
whether connected with the ordinary purposes of self-defence or 
with the period of courtship, has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, and opinions differ as to whether it is poisonous or 
not. The so-called “bill” is, in reality, a most beautiful organ, 
exceedingly sensitive, and protected at the base by a patch of 
grey skin. The platypus is, like many monkeys, provided with 
cheek-pouches in which it can store food for its young. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the animal does not lend itself to 
more natural preservation, for the dried specimens that 
commonly find their way to our museums give the student at 
home no idea of the natural beauty of these creatures. 

With birds we are apt to associate the inseparable function 
of flight, but there are many birds that are no more able to fly 
than ourselves. Of these the ostriches are the best known, and 
there are the allied emus and cassowaries of Australia and the 
extraordinary apteryx of New Zealand, a kind of caricature of 
our woodcock, and given to procuring its food in similar fashion. 
Thece are the truly flightless birds, as was also the now extinct 
moa. The equally extinct dodo and great auk were also, for 
practical purposes, flightless ; but a distinction must be drawn, 
for the dodo lost its flying powers for want of practice, and the 
great auk could use its wings to good purpose as swimming 
paddles. The same may be said of the penguins of the southern 
hemisphere, and here again, as in the case of those aquatic 
mammals, the whale and manatee, the Réntgen rays could show 
a true bird hand merely gloved for swimming. These flying 
and swimming mammals and wingless birds somewhat upset 
the ordinary rules of migration and distribution. In the ordinary 
course we find the birds most widely distributed, for their mode 
of progression naturally throws open to them a greater extent of 
the earth’s surface. The bats and whales, however, are of 
practically universal range; while, on the other hand, the great 
auk and penguins were restricted respectively north and south 
of the Equator, and similarly confined limits bound the range of 
the ostrich and apteryx. ’ 

Flying reptiles are now, we may be thankful to say, out of 
fashion. Considering the robust vitality of snake stories, it is 
matter for congratulation, on more counts than one, that the 
pterodactyl and its friends have departed. But in the fish realm 
we again come across sporadic instances of a power—not, 
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perhaps, true flight, but a good imitation of it—of leaving the 
water for the rarer atmosphere above. The most familiar 
instance of this is that of the flying fish, of which there are 
several species. The discussion on the actual extent to which 
the ‘“‘ wings” vibrate is not a profitable one. I have watched 
these animals by the hour through powerful glasses, from above 
and from ports on the same level as themselves, and I cannot 
for the life of me say whether the wings actually beat or not. 
The background of swirling foam churned up by the ship’s 
cut-water, the strong light always apparent at sea, and the 
exceedingly rapid movements of the fish themselves, combine to 
puzzle the observer. All I can say, from actual observation, is 
that they move through the air for their few seconds at a great 
rate, easily outstripping a vessel moving at 18 knots, and that 
they are certainly capable of altering the direction of their 
“flight” at least twice while out of water. There are other 
marine creatures endowed, though in a slighter measure, with 
this power of moving through the air, such as the flying 
gurnards and flying squids. In the last-named the term must 
be interpreted very generously indeed. for their so-called flight 
is nothing more than a leap from the surface with a certain 
momentum totally unaided by anything in the shape of spreading 
fins. On the movements of flying fish Mr. F. T. Bullen is most 
instructive in his recently-published ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot.” 
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Nor, having mentioned the fish that fly, must I overlook 
those still more interesting fish that climb. All London has 
now seen these in the tortoise house at the Zoo. Of a truth, 
considerations of convenience now and again play sorry tricks 
with the educational side of that excellent establishment. The 
electric eel has long inhabited a tank in the insect house. . The 
afore-mentioned manatee browsed placidly next the crocodiles in 
the reptile house. And now we have the climbing fish in with 
the giant tortoises. Still, there they are, and very conveniently 
exhibited under conditions that enable the visitor to appreciate 
their peculiar achievements. Yuu may see these odd “ skippers ” 
basking on the mangrove trunks in Queensland estuaries. So 
much, at least, I have been told, though I often watched them 
in the shallows without ever once seeing them leave the water. 
The eyes move independently, I fancy, in a manner not unlike 
that observed in the chameleons. 

These, then, are a few of Nature’s oddities, and they are, at 
any rate, useful in bridging in a measure the otherwise abrupt 
lines of demarcation. We come gradually to appreciate the 
descent of the now flightless birds from ancestors that used their 
wings freely, and many other difficulties of relationship are 
removed by the contemplation of these connecting links. One 
of these days, when Mr. Maxim sends us all a-flying, the number 
of aerial mammals will be augmented. F. G. AFLALO. 


Ege-collecting Under Difficulties. 


T would be 
] interesting 
to specu- 
late which of the 
many ways of 
earning a living 
adopted in this 
country has the 
smallest number 
of followers. 
The profession of 
hangman would 
probably head 
the list, but that 
of ‘*cliff-climber”’ 
would standa fair 
chance of coming 
second. It is not 
suggested that 
there is any con-, 
nection between 
the two callings. 
Quite the con- 
trary ; for while 
the professor of 
one hangs other 
people, other 
people hang—or 
at least suspend 
—the other. The 
directory of the 
Yorkshire Coast 
contains’ the 
names of only 
six cliff-climbers 
by profession, 
and | have looked 
in vain for the 
designation else- 
where, though of 
course there are 
others. From the 
circumstance 
that of this dar- 
ing half-dozen 
three answer to 
the name of 
Hodgson and 
two to that of 
Wilkinson, it will 
be apparent that 
the occupation J. W. Shores. 
is confined to one 
or two families, being, indeed, jealously guarded, and handed 
down from father to son. Adventurous naturalists have, of 
course, times out of number scaled apparently impossible cliffs, 
sometimes with camera in hand; and there is an authenticated 
case of a foolish man who actually attempted, and nearly 
succeeded, in climbing the steep escarpment of Beachy Head 
with a bicycle on his back. But these men have worked for 
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glory, or at least 
for their idea of 
it; while the pro- 
fessional climber 
risks his life 
daily during 
several weeks of 
the year for no 
higher considera- 
tion than a penny 
apiece for the 
eggs he brings 
up, or twopence 
apiece if the speci- 
mens are excep- 
tionally fine. It 
is on the whole 
unlikely, there- 
fore, that the 
publication of 
this article will 
lead to any great 
rush of appli- 
cants to a hither- 
to uncrowded 
calling. 

The long 
line of glistening 
chalk cliffs from 
Speeton to Flam- 
borough Head 
are, perhaps, 
more beloved by 
sea-birds than 
any other part of 
our coast. There 
are many much- 
frequented 
breeding - places, 
as, for instance, 
Lundy Island, 
Freshwater in 
the Isleof Wight, 
the Cornish and 
Welsh Coasts, 
the Skelligs, St. 
Kilda, and most 
of the islands off 
the Scotch Coast; 
but if a sea-bird 
census could be 
taken in the early 
part of June, it 
would probably be found thatthe population of the Flam- 
borough cliffs exceeded that of any other spot. From the point 
of view of the oologist, as distinguished from the observer 
of actual bird life, Flamborough ‘has a distinct advantage from 
the very inaccessibility of the birds’ laying-places. Where the 
eggs are simply deposited on ledges or rocks not far above sea- 
level—like the ‘ Pinnacles” at the Farne Islands—the collectors 
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naturally take the richest and best, and rare kinds are gradually 
eliminated; while at Flamborough the cliffs are so steep, and 
out-of-the-way ledges so numerous, that the finely-marked eggs 
have as much chance of coming to maturity, and of being per- 
petuated, as the plain ones. The four commonest kinds of birds 
at Flamborough are the guillemot, the puffin, the kittiwake, and 
the fazor-bill; though the cliffs are also tenanted by hosts of 
jackdaws, rock-doves, swifts, etc. The breeding time is from 
the end of May to about the middle of July, after which scarcely 
a single sea-bird is seen. At the proper season, the cliffs, when 
viewed from the sea, seem to be almost alive; every ledge, 
crevice, and projection, for something like three miles, being 
occupied by a constantly-moving crowd, the members of which 
seem to derive their chief enjoyment in life from the unneigh- 
bourly pastime of pushing one another into space or the deep 
blue sea. The guillemots’ eggs are the most plentiful, a single 
climber having been known to gather in one day no less than 
2,000, though from 200 to 300 is considered a very fair take. As 
is well known, the bird lays only one egg at a time, but if this 
be taken, a second, and sometimes a third, is laid, though many 
birds lay only once ina season. Supposing, therefore, that three 
climbers work daily for six weeks in the year, and bring up from 
200 to 300 eggs apiece each day, it will be seen that the number 
of guillemots frequenting the cliffs must amount to very many 
thousands. The operations of the climbers are facilitated some- 
what by the fact that, of the four species of sea-birds named, 
the kittiwake alone troubles to build a nest, the guillemot simply 
laying her egg on any convenient ledge, while the puffins and 
razor-bills are content with holes and crevices. The puffins’ 
holes, howevei, are frequently made by the birds themselves 

many of the puffin-haunted islands and cliffs have the appear- 
ance of a rabbit-warren—and it is not always safe to examine 
them too closely, for the ‘‘sea-parrits,’’ as the fishermen not 
inappropriately call the birds from their pointed beaks, can 
“bite and hold tight ” as well as any terrier. By a curious provi- 
sion of Nature the eggs of the guillemot taper very much at one 
end, so that however exposed they may be to sudden gusts of 
wind and rain, they rarely fall off the ledges on which they have 
been laid, but merely roll round on their axes in a circle. This 
theory as to the shape of the eggs has been derided by some 
naturalists as ‘‘ fanciful’; but as the same authorities call atten- 
tion to the frequent conformation of a bird’s plumage and nest 
to its surroundings, it is difficult to understand why they fail to 
see in the egg of the guillemot another remarkable instance of 
adaptation to environment. The egg is very large in proportion 
to the size of the bird, and the mother does not sit with it under 
the breast, hen fashion, but rests upright on her tail. 

It is impossible to convey to those who have not seen a 
number of specimens the extraordinary varieties of colouring 
and marking which distinguish the eggs of this bird. Some are 
blue, some green, some plain white, some purplish-brown or 
reddish-brown ; while even where the colours are the same, the 
markings are entirely different, some being profusely spotted, 
others blotched or streaked, and others perfectly plain and only 
to be distinguished by their shape from hens’ or ducks’ eggs. 

In reality the work of the ‘climmers,” as they call them- 
selves, is not so hazardous as it looks. Experience has shown 
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that the danger of the rope breaking, or of the climber losing his 
hold, is very slight, and with ordinary precautions there are but 
two things to fear. One—of rare occurrence—is that loss of 
consciousness may result from the heat and glare of the sun 
on the dazzling cliffs; the other is that a loose piece of rock 
may become detached and fall on the climber’s head. Several 
serious accidents have happened in this way, and narrow 
escapes are frequent. Mr. Seebohm tells of a veteran who had 
‘‘clum” the cliffs of Flamborough for nearly forty years and 
met with but one accident of any consequence. A lump of rock 
nearly as large as his head fell from a spot about 3o0ft. above 
him, and, though he saw it coming, Lowney was powerless to 
get out of the way, and could only put up his arm to protect 
himself. Fortunately he managed in this way to shield his head, 
or his brains would inevitably have been dashed out. As it was, 
the arm was so crushed that old Lowney could not climb again 
for nearly two years. 

If it is made worth their while, the climbers will sometimes 
allow a stranger to “ wear the breeks,” and do a little collecting 
on his own account. ‘The breeches are of a somewhat airy 

kind, and consist simply of a couple of 
“mame loops which pass round the thighs and 
"= are fastened to a stout strap worn 
round the waist. It is practically im- 
possible to fall out. One end of the 
rope is knotted to the waistband, and 
the other is held by three men, the 
foremost of whom generally plants his 
feet firmly in holes dug for the purpose, 
so as to obtain a better grip. To 
prevent friction the rope is passed over 
a pulley driven into the cliff-edge by 
the climber himself when he is ready 
to drop. A second rope serves as a 
guide, and as a means of signalling to 
those above when the “ climmer ”’ wants 
to be raised or lowered. The sensation 
as one walks backward over a sheer 
precipice of 4ooft., and then dangles, 
as Mr. Kearton puts it, “like a goose 
on a spit,” is simply indescribable. 
Except for the fluttering movement of 
the birds as you approach their haunts 
not a sound breaks the solitude; and 
it is not surprising that with most 
novices a stay of a few minutes is more 
than sufficient. With the exception of 
the puffins none of the birds stay to 
defend their eggs, and collection is not 
a difficult matter once the ledges are 
reached. 

Some years ago Admiral Mitford 

Copyright offered the climbers £100 if they could 
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find a great auk’s egg. Needless to say, the cheque was 
never drawn. Perhaps the gallant and learned Admiral’s 
offer was prompted by the knowledge that Flamborough 
was one of the last haunts of another bird now extinct in 
England, but formerly common—the great bustard. It is said 
that an old lady of Bridlington Quay, who died in 1874, distinctly 
remembered riding to Flamborough early in the century, and 
noting in one field no less than fifteen great bustards. 

But though professional cliff-climbers may be few, naturalists, 
professional and otherwise, are many; and it happens to most 
of these once in a while to do a little egg-collecting under diffi- 
culties. The last two photographs accompanying this article 
were taken by Mr. Charles Jeffreys, naturalist, Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. The first shows an amateur climber, Mr. 
E. D. Head, trying to secure the eggs in an awkwardly-placed 
raven’s nest on the coast of Pembrokeshire, near Milford Haven. 
Thanks to Poe’s poem, and to its own destructive powers, the 
raven is not highly esteemed in England, and is becoming very 
rare; but in Scotland and Ireland, and in parts of Wales, it is 
still fairly common. It frequently nests in large trees, but 
prefers the steep sea-cliffs or lofty mountain crags, where it is 
not likely to be disturbed. The-nest is often of great size, as is 
the case with the one shown in this illustration, and is composed 
of sticks and twigs cemented with mud, and lined with tufts of 
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A RAVEN’S NEST. Copyright 
grass, wool, fur, etc. The eggs are usually from three to five in 
number, and from the difficulty of obtaining them are some- 
what highly valued by collectors. It will be seen that this 
nest is not placed on a ledge, in accordance with the raven’s 
general practice, but on a sloping point. A protruding crag 
above makes it impossible for the climber to descend straight to 
the nest, and in order to snatch the eggs he is compelled to 
stretch at full length from the nearest foothold. 

The much-talked-of revival of falconry in this country lends 
additional interest to the last photograph, which shows the same 
dauntless collector securing four peregrine’s eggs near Linney 
Head. The peregrine, though a very rare bird, is one of the 
commonest of the larger birds of prey now living in the British 
Isles. When falconry was the sport of kings and nobles, as it 
may yet again be, the peregrine was protected by special laws, 
and the murder of a man was an offence light in the scale com- 
pared to the molestation of one of these highly-prized creatures. 
Cliffs and waste lands near the sea, moors and. mountains are 
the peregrine’s favourite haunts. It is not, as a rule, particular 
In its choice of food, but if it has a weakness at all it is for our 
comical little friends the puffins, of which, should the nest be 
built ‘n a cliff, there are usually crowds in the locality. It is 
also very destructive to game, and has been known to strike the 
head clean off a grouse, whilst in full flight, by one blow of its 
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A PEREGRINE FALCON’S NEST. 
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powerful wing. The bird rarely, if ever, builds a nest for 
itself, preferring the convenient cuckoo method of appropriating 
some other bird’s nest. In March, 1894, Mr. Jeffreys emptied a 
raven’s nest, and the next month obtained a set of peregrine’s 
eggs from the self-same nest. The eggs of this bird fetch about 
4s. each. Ba. 


A Ladys Trophy. 


N Country Lire of December 24th we reproduced a picture 

| of the head of a fine nine-pointer stag shot in Inverlocky 

Forest by Mrs. J. E. Platt, of Bruntwood, Cheshire. The 

same lady now favours us with the picture of the HEAD oF AN 

IMPERIAL StaG shot by her in the same forest on August 22nd 

last. Its weight when clean was 18st. 11lb. Both heads were 
set up by Mr. Pickin, of Manchester. 
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TISSINGTON HALL, 





DERBYSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF . . 
SIR RICHARD FITZHERBERT. 





} HEN the disciple of gentle Izaac Walton has thrown 
\ his May-fly, March brown, or red caterpillar for the 
luring of the speckled trout of the Dove, and spent 
his happy day by the stream, he may ascend from the neigh- 
bourhood of those strange grey fingers of limestone known as 
Tissington Spires to the village upon the hill. This is a region 
consecrate to the memory of Walton—for the “ Fishing House,” 
“ Piscatoribus sacrum,” is some miles further up, near 
Hartington—and, ere you leave the romantic gorge, you 
bethink you of how here the gentle fisherman 


** Beguiled 
With his adopted son the hours away, 
Whilst Cotton owned the fondness of a child 
For him, in whose glad company to stay, 
Had made the whole year pass like one sweet month of May.” 


But our purpose is to Tissington village and its Hall, and 
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by truly rustic ways between high hedges and green meadows, 
after climbing the breezy steep, we come in sight of one of those 
rural haunts, where men have lived for ages, so typical of this 
England of ours. Custom does not weary here. Still, in 
ancient fashion, when Lent brings Holy Thursday round, do the 
villagers, after singing their hymns and canticles in the church, 
hedeck with flowers the five wells of pretty Tissington. It wasa 
lonely region once, before the tourist made merry in the dale, and 
Cotton’s Viator awoke the curiosity of good Piscator by 
demanding ‘‘ Have you any churches in this country, sir?” 
explaining, at the other’s question, ‘*‘ Why, if you will not be 
angry, I’ll tell you—I thought myself a stage or two beyond 
Christendom.” 

There is a church, indeed, at Tissington, a_ venerable 
Norman structure, with a broad and massive tower, and semi- 
circular chancel arch, a belfry reached by a ladder for want of a 
stairway, and the monuments of the Fitzherberts within, The 
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GARDENS OLD AND NEW.—TISSINGTON HALL. 
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Fitzherberts have long been 
identified with Derbyshire. 
Sir Thomas Fitzherbert of 
Padley, son of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, the famous judge, 
with all his family, suffered 
terribly from the rigour of 
the laws against recusancy 
in the days of Elizabeth. 
Both he and his brother died 
in prison, while two seminary 
priests were dragged from the 
house at Padley, and hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at 
Derby. The Fitzherberts have 
been at Tissington since the 
time of Henry 1V., and the 
old mansion house there is 
a quaint structure of stone, 
approached by a fine avenue, 
and dating from Elizabethan 
times. A noble panelled 
dining-room, with a splendid 
chimney-piece of stone 
reaching to the ceiling, and 
many fine pictures and _por- 


traits, add distinction and .- 


character to it. 

We are concerned here, 
however, with the lovely 
terraced gardens which the 
pictures so well depict. They 
owe their character to the 
situation of the Hall, which 
stands at a great elevation, 
8ooft. above the sea, and to 
the nature of the soil, which 
is on the outcrop of the clay 
that underlies the limestone 
hills towards Dovedale. The 


clay at this place has great tenacity, and the terraced 
garden is formed upon it. The surface is well dressed with 
peat-moss from the stables, and is rich, though with the 
clay from 6in. to 18in. below. 
and, indeed, the garden is extremely luxuriant and beau- 
tiful, being, of course, thoroughly well drained and lovingly 


tended. 


The terraces, four in number, rise from east to west, the 
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Trees flourish wonderfully, . 


retaining walls having therefore an eastern aspect. 


second terrace from the house is of considerably greater width 
than any cf the others, and is laid out with many geometrical 


flower-be ls. 
There is also 
a low retain- 
ing wall 
bounding it 
on the north 
and south, and 
three beautiful 
borders line 
the margins of 
the green 
sward. 

It is, no 
doubt, owing 
to the outcrop 
of clay that 
oaks flourish 
in the planta- 
tion close to 
the house and 
garden, and 
for a short 
distance 
higher up the 
hill, and also 
below the 
house, along 
the Bentley 
brook, which 
the ‘“Com- 
pleat Angler,” 
it may be re- 
membered, 
found “ full of 
very good 
trout and 
grayling, but 
soencumbered 
with wood in 
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WOODLAND PATH. 
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many places as to be trouble- 
soine to an angler.”” With the 
exception of the oaks on this 
limited area, the trees are 
chiefly the Wych, or Scotch, 
elm (Ulmus montana), the 
sycamore, and some beech 
and horse chestnut, with fine 
undergrowth of hollies and 
yews. The Norway maple 
(Acer platanoides), of which 
a few have been planted 
lately, seems also likely to 
thrive. 

The flower garden is 
partly planted with herbaceous 
perennials and partly with 
bedding - out plants. Among 
the former the beautiful gen- 
tianella (Gentiana  acaulis) 
blooms profusely, seeming to 
like the stiff clay subsoil. 
The lovely Apennine wind- 
flower (Anemone apennina) 
grows with much luxuriance, 
making its appearance in 
spring, not only in the borders 
of the terraced garden, but 
also under the beech trees near 
the house, where there is no 
other undergrowth. The beau- 
tiful Welsh poppy (Meconopsis 
cambrica), not found wild in 
this neighbourhood, has es- 
tablished itself everywhere in 
the garden. Tea roses grow 
very fairly well, notwith- 
standing the northern and 
eastern aspect of the low 
terrace walls. The hybrid 


perpetuals and summer roses all do well, and among them the 
old ‘* York and Lancaster" and the Japanese Rosa rugosa add 
their charms, the latter with its fine foliage and showy hips 
carrying its beauty into late autumn. 

Many specimens of tree pzonies blossom freely in the garden. 
The flame-flower (Tropzolum speciosum) was only introduced in 


1888, and against the back of the stables, where the subsoil had 


been taken out and filled in with cinders for the purpose of 


The keeping the wall drier, it has revelled in the drip from the roof, 
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and clambered over and mixed with ivy and Virginian creeper, 
and ripened its lovely blue seed-pods on a west wall, screened, 


however, from 
sun by a large 
elm tree till 
about two 
o'clock in the 
day. This 
lovely plant, 
so hard to 
grow well in 
the South of 
England, 
delights in the 
plentiful 
Derbyshire 
rainfall, and 
grows ram- 
pantly at some 
places in the 
neigh bour- 
hood. The 
red-hot poker 
(Tritoma 
uvaria) makes 
a spot of 
glory in the 
autumn, and 
at this eleva- 
tion the 
dahlias often 
remain in 
beauty long 
after they 
have dis- 
appeared from 
lower-lying 
gardens. 
Among the 
herbaceous 
plants may be 
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seen another native plart, 
besides the Welsh poppy 
mentioned already, namely, the 
mountain globe-flower (Trol- 
lius europzus) and its orange 
variety; also the astrantia, 
said to be another native, and 
the old-fashioned dittany or 
fraxinella (Dictamnus fraxin- 
ella), sometimes, too, called 
burning bush, on account of 
the resinous exudation taking 
fre if a lighted match is 
brought near the flower in 
bright sunshine towards 
evening. 

There are many varieties 
of choice shrubs about the 
garden and plantation, such 
as thujas in variety, retinos- 
poras, berberises,  spirzeas, 
junipers, thujopsis, diplopap- 
pus, the beautiful chocolate 
and yellow broom, Genista 
Andreana, sea buckthorn (Hip- 
pophea rhamnoides), the 
Alpine rose (Rhododendron 
hirsutum), deutzias, mock 
orange, clematises, lilacs, etc. 
In the border facing south 
are fine bushes of Deutzia 
gracilis and Escallonia ma- 
crantha, both of which have 
stood out many winters, and, 
though they both now and 
again suffer slightly from frost, the former has never been cut 
down to the ground, as was the case with a large plant at 
Farleigh Hall, Sir Richard’s place in Kent, three winters ago. 

One of the prettiest times to see this garden is when the large 
wild cherry tree standing on the confines of the plantation is in 
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bloom, with a tangle of red-barked dogwood and a mass of dark 
yews adjoining it. But at all times of the year, in winter as well 
as in summer, the old Hall and its surroundings, the terraced 
garden with its flights of stone steps and vases, are harmonious 
and beautiful. 
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THE GATEWAY FROM THE HOUSE. 


This article cannot close properly without the expression 
of our indebtedness to Lady Fitzherbert for most valuable 
notes and photographs. 











AN LMMORAL VICTORY. 











Sandicombe Chronicle and Vis.tors’ List on the breakfast- 
table; ‘I have no patience with you.” 

“ That,” I remarked, helping myself to marmalade, “is an 
obvious and very deplorable fact.” 

** You may never have such a chance again,” she continued; 
‘‘and you mean to throw it away for the sake of a stupid game 
of golf?” 

‘‘T really do,” I admitted. ‘‘ That is to say, I certainly 
intend going up to the links this morning. Doubtless that 
extraordinary proceeding will involve the sacrifice of fame and 
fortune. I don’t quite see how, but no doubt you are right.” 

‘* Haven't I explained it all twice over; didn’t I tell you 
that Mr. Duck’s name is down among the arrivals at the 
Saxby Arms?” 

“You did,” said I, ‘and you jumped to the conclusion that 
he must be the senior partner in Duck, Morton, and Co., wherein 
the odds are that you were wrong. And even if you were 
right ——”’ 

“Of course I was right,” cried Phyllis, impatiently. “It 
says ‘ Mr. Enoch Duck,’ and there couldn’t be two people with 
a name like that. He was Uncle John’s solicitor, you know, 
and he'd give you heaps of work, if you'd only make his 
acquaintance.” 

‘| should be delighted to make Mr. Duck’s acquaintance,” 
I replied, *‘and if he would call at my chambers in term time he 
would receive the warmest of welcomes; but when he’s down at 
Sandicombe on his holiday——” 

“Why, that’s exactly your best chance,” Phyllis retorted. 
“‘In town it would be quite different, but here you could easily 
manage to get to know him, if you weren't so hopelessly 
stupid! Probably he doesn’t know a soul here, and he’s certain 
to spend his morning sitting on the esplanade.” 

“I see,” said 1; ‘and you want me to attack the first old 
gentleman I find there, and say, ‘Are you Mr. Duck? If so, 
a brief—or your life!’ That would be a quite excellent plan ; 
but somehow I think I'd as soon play golf this morning.” 

Phyllis looked quite angry. ‘“ Rubbish!” she said, rudely. 
“You know quite well what 1 mean. All you have to do is to 
stroll about till you see him. You ought to be able to tell him 
easily, because most of the visitors have been here for weeks. 
Then you could offer him a paper, or a match, or something, and 


. T: so very foolish!” cried Phyllis, flinging down the 
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begin to talk. No, not about briefs, but about the weather, or 
anything. You can be quite pleasant when you choose.” 

“ This gratifying testimonial——”’ 

“Don’t interrupt. Then, by degrees, you’ll become friends, 
and he’ll find out that you’re a barrister, and your fortune will 
be made. Why, it’s absolutely simple ; I could do it myself.” 

“Pray do so,” I said, rising from my chair, ‘and I wish 
you success. Personally, I prefer my golf to a wild goose 
chase—or even to a tame Duck-hunt. What’s become of that 
cleek ?”’ 

“Oh,” implored Phyllis, “‘ you're not really going? Such 
a chance to throw away !”’ 

«Some other morning,” said 1; “can’t break my engage- 
ments, you know. I want that box of Silvertowns.” 

“Mr. Duck may be leaving to-morrow,” said Phyllis. 
“And yet you mean to waste an opportunity like this. As if 
your engagement couldn't be put off! Whom are you playing 
with ?” 

“The paint on that last lot of remade balls——” I began, 
hastily. 

‘‘ Whom are you playing with?” repeated Phyllis, sternly. 
Oh!” she stamped her foot. ‘I really believe you haven’t 
any engagement at all.” 

“Not exactly an engagemert,”’ I conceded, weakly, “ but 
I’m certain to get a game of some sort. There are sure to be 
plenty of men up this morning. Perhaps you'll come up your- 
self presently ?”’ and I opened the door. 

“It’s too bad,” Phyllis cried. ‘‘No engagement at all, and 
you're wilfully throwing away a large practice—and——”’ 

“A judgeship and the Woolsack,” I cried, from halfway 
down the staircase. ‘I’m in a reckless mood this morning. 
Good-bye, Phyllis”; and so I fled. As if any golfer on his 
holiday would waste a morning in hunting for a hypothetical 
client on the esplanade ! 

As I had anticipated, I found no difficulty in obtaining a 
match. As I reached the links, a middle-aged gentleman with 
sandy whiskers, whom I did not remember to have seen before, 
was just starting on a solitary round, and seemed delighted at 
my suggestion that we should play together. 

‘* Very good of you, I’m sure,” he said. ‘I must warn you 
that I'm a very indifferent performer. Besides, your links are 
strange to me; I have only been in Sandicombe a couple of 
days.” 

A suspicion crossed my mind that this might be Mr. Duck 
himself. If so, could there be a prettier Nemesis for Phyllis than 
that she should spend the morning in search of him on the 
esplanade, while I was actually talking to him on the golf links ? 
I looked at his bag of clubs as he gave it to his caddie. On the 
brown canvas were the white initials, “‘«E. D.” The suspicion 
became a certainty, and I chuckled. On comparing our club 
handicaps, my opponent declared that I must give him the odds 
of a third, and on this basis our round began. Quite evidently, 
I reflected, if my companion were Mr. Enoch Duck—and the 
point hardly seemed to admit of a doubt—it was desirable, as 
Phyllis had urged, to better my acquaintance with him. 
Wherefore [| must strive to impress him with a respect for my 
powers as a golfer, and I mentally resolved to play my very 
best. 

Those of my readers who are themselves golfers will hardly 
require to be told what was the result of this resolution. 
Needless to say, I found myself completely off my game. Not only 
did I foozle repeatedly, and miss three short putts in succession, 
but, as always happens on such occasions, my ball seemed 
possessed of an evil spirit. When at length I put in a decent 
shot it would select the one really bad lie to be found for yards 
around and proceed to bury itself therein. My opponent had 
only stated the truth in calling himself an indifferent player, but 
he kept very straight and ran no risks, with the result that, by 
the help of his odds, he was four up on me at the turn. I 
groaned inwardly, for I felt that this was scarcely the way to 
make a good impression, or to lead my companion to wish for 
another round with me on a future occasion. 

However, from this point the luck turned, and I won three 
out of the next six holes, halving the remainder. This left my 
opponent one up, with two holes to play. Rather to my surprise, 
as we approached the seventeenth hole, I saw Phyllis standing 
on the putting green. I suppose I ought to add that her 
presence inspired me, but strict candour makes me confess that 
there was never a bigger fluke than the shot by which I holed 
out from a distance of 2oyds., thus making the game ‘all square 
and one to play.” 

‘“Oh, here you are,” cried Phyllis; “I’ve been on the 
esplanade all the morning, but I couldn’t see——”’ 

I scowled furiously at her, and winked‘and nodded. 

‘““What are you making those faces for?” demanded 
Phyllis. ‘I expect that Mr. D——” 

«Wait, Phyllis, wait,” I implored ; ‘ you mustn’t talk now ; 
all the match depends on this last hole,” and I tried to point 
surreptitiously to the imitials on my companion’s bag of clubs. 

But it was no use. ‘How cross you are!” Phyllis 
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exclaimed. ‘I only wanted to tell you that I’ve been hunting 
everywhere for that Mr. Duck, and ——” 

My opponent’s driver fell to the ground. ‘‘ Bless my soul!” 
he gasped. ‘“* Why—what—did I understand this lady to say 
that she is looking for Mr. Duck? Why, Iam Mr. Duck.” 

Phyllis’s face suddenly flamed crimson. The next moment, 
however, she had recovered her self-possession. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she cried, running forward and 
shaking the astonished stranger by the hand. ‘I did so want 
to make your acquaintance when I saw your name in the visitors’ 
list, because Uncle John—Mr. Braburn—used to talk about you 
as his best friend. But I mustn’t interrupt you now ; I’ll wait for 
you at the last hole,” and so saying, Phyllis hurried off, leaving 
Mr. Duck looking rather gratified, but exceedingly bewildered. 
While we were teeing our balls I endeavoured to explain that 
Phyllis’s uncle had been one of his clients, but there was not time 
to say much. Besides, my attention was concentrated on my 
resolve to win the hole, and with it the match. 

The home green at Sandicombe is ‘a blind hole”; you 
drive from below up a gradual ascent, terminating in a ridge, the 
hole itself lying in a dip on the far side. To carry this ridge 
needed a really long drive, and therefore it was with a smile of 
satisfaction that I watched my ball disappear safely over it. Mr. 
Duck, as usual, got no further than 8oyds. or so from the tee, 
and lay on the slope of the bank. It was only with his third 
stroke that he crossed the summit, and the match seemed as 
good as won. With a contented heart I walked with him over 
the ridge, expecting to see my ball lying comfortably on the green. 
To my dismay it was not in sight. Phyllis was standing by the 
flag, but she declared that only Mr. Duck’s ball had come over. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said I, ‘‘ you weren’t looking, Phyllis” ; and 
I began a fruitless search for the missing Silvertown. The 
minutes passed on, and still I could not find it. Was I, after 
all, to lose the match in this ridiculous way? Phyllis and 
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, ‘O write clearly upon emigration it is necessary to know 
something of both sides of the case ; emphatically, there 
should be knowledge of the colonies and knowledge of 

emigrants. In the first instance this apprehension should be 

more intimate and practical than that of official reports, or the 
recommendations of land companies or their agents. The 
position occupied by officials bears no comparison with that of 
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Mr. Duck joined in the hunt; but it was allof noavail. At length, 
with considerable chagrin, I had to acknowledge chat the time- 
limit was up, and that victory rested with my opponent. 
Pardonably annoyed, I stalked off to the club-house to change my 
clothes, leaving Phyllis in conversation with my triumphant rival. 

When I had rejoined her, and we had got clear of the 
club-house on our way home, she suddenly stopped, and broke 
into a peal of laughter. 

** Glad you’re amused,” I said, with some irritation. ‘ May 
I ask what the joke is?” 

*“You are!” she cried. ‘Oh, the stupidity of the man! 
Look here!” and, finding her pocket after some difficulty, she 
drew from it—my golf ball ! 

‘*Good gracious!” I gasped. ‘* Why, do you mean to say 
that you found it, and never told me? ”’ 

‘* Of course I do!” she replied. ‘I picked it up directly 
you had played. It was a splendid shot, quite close to the hole. 
But of course I wasn’t going to allow you to win.” 

** Why not?” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

“You ave stupid! Why, because I wanted to put Mr. 
Duck in a good temper, of course. He's as pleased as Punch at 
having won, and I’ve asked him to dinner to-night’; and she 
began to laugh again. 


A few days ago I received a very satisfactory brief from the 
firm of Duck, Morton, and Co., the precursor, I trust, of many 
others. It is all very well for Phyllis to declare that I should 
never have had it but for her sagacity. I have pointed out that 
my acquaintance with Mr. Duck, formed lasi vacation at Sandi- 
combe, would probably never have been begun had I acceded to 
her wishes and spent that morning on the esplanade instead of 
on the links. But my argument is treated with scorn; she 
persists in taking all the credit to herself. That is so like 
Phyllis ! Antuony C, DEANE. 
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settlers; and, for the most part, though they will be quite 
ready, and even anxious, to proffer such assistance and advice as 
they may have to give, they will be found unduly inclined to 
attribute failure to some personal defect in the settler, and 
generally to prophesy too smoothly concerning success. The 
company’s agent and the Government official are as stationary 
as the sign-post, which steadily indicates the right road ‘although, 
of course, without accepting any direct 
responsibility "’ (vide Official Hand- 
book). Gratitude to the sign-post is 
becoming and natural on the part of all 
wayfarers, but the information afforded 
is on one side, and limited. In answer 
to the thousand and one questions that 
arise, the post maintains a_ steady 
attitude, indicating the right road, and 
leaving all the rest to be found out by 
the traveller. ‘ Go—go yourself, and 
you will find out.” That is called 
gaining experience. The adventurous 
spirit does this, ‘‘ with a heart for any 
fate,’ and too often breaks his heart 
in the operation. Our lives would be 
the poorer, our Empire the smaller, 
were it not for the boys who passed 
all the sign-posts and dashed recklessly 
into the ‘far beyond.” ‘*C’est magnifi- 
que, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 
Fortunately, in the latter part of 
this century there is a more practical 
spirit appearing in company with our 
old dove of adventure, which is arriving 
at treating colonies problematically. 
The great hero of the Soudan, who 
has kindled national enthusiasm, is 
eminently a man of detail and affairs, 
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and is equally at home in the city or 
the camp. He is essentially the man 
of his age, and indicative of our new 
spirit. Though we glory in sending 
our troops ‘‘ with flying tartan where 
daring deeds are done,”’ we expect our 
merchants to follow them, and our 
demands are rigorous that trade shall 
back the flag. In natural course, 
parents are looking eagerly to the 
Empire which covers a sixth of the 
globe to provide solid estates for 
younger sons, or at least give them 
what is called ‘‘ a chance.” 

The question is, What are parents 
doing individually to forward this 
desirable scheme? There are many 
classes of young men who emigrate, 
but the one selected for the present is 
that of gentlemen’s sons. There 1s a 
striking resemblance in the young 
fellows themselves, and in their cases. 
Most of them have either failed for the 
Army —generally through dislike of 
book-learning—or else. an unconquer- 
able aversion to office life makes them 
turn in desperation to the colonies. 
Just for the reasons above stated, their 
parents believe them to be admirably 
adapted, and to need no other qualifica- 
tion, for colonial life. If, in addition 
to playing football or cricket above the 
average, the boy can ride or shoot, no 
further training is held to be necessary. 
Yet as officers’ sons, or even as country 
gentlemen’s sons, their knowledge ot 
rural matters rarely passes beyond the 
rules of sport or pastime, and with 


agricultural labour they are totally 
unfamiliar, Not the least remarkable 


feature is the irrelevancy with which 
parents treat the simple but potent 
fact of geographical features in the 
selection of a colony. They appear 
absolutely oblivious of the bearing 
which these have on the qualifications 
necessary to success. In vain are maps 
published, photographs distributed, and 
lantern exhibitions held. The parent 
cannot grasp the meaning of rocky 
mountains, rivers, prairies, or degrees 
of latitude and longitude. 

Thus the gentleman’s son who 
would emigrate emerges from the 
hands of his schoolmasters, and stands 
between the sign-post and his parent. 
But what have the schoolmasters done 
for him? The questions asked him 
and his replies are much as follows: 
**Q, What do you know ?—A. I don’t 
know. Q. What have you done ?— 
A. I don’t know. Q. What can you 
do?—-A. I don’t know.” Years of 
tutelage at the hands of pedagogues 
and grammarians produce this admir- 
able result. When riding and shooting 
are brought forward as recommenda- 
tions, it seems almost cruel to say that 
shooting in the colonies is generally for 
the pot, and bears no resemblance to 
covert .shooting at home; and_ that 
riding well to hounds will not qualify 
for a ready-made cowboy. On one 
occasion the word “cowboy” roused 
the boy’s father to exasperation. ‘A 
cowboy, did you say?” he stammered. 
** My son a cowboy, by Jove! Ah, 
well ”—settling down with a prthetic 
air of resignation —‘ he’s failed for the 
Army, so I suppose it’s all he’s fit for.” 
After this it was difficult to say any- 
thing on the subject of cowboys to the 
father who was despondent, and the 
boy who winced; nor was it possible 
to bring to their minds any notion of the 
skill, courage, and endurance required 
for the life. But one’s recollection 
furnished instances of heroic acts per- 
formed in the Wild West by cowboys 
which had in them more than sufficient 
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merit to win the Victoria Cross. To 
boys of this stamp, and thus educated, 
the Mounted Police and colonial troops 
are specially attractive, but the career 
is not splendid, and no fortunes can be 
hoped for. Capital is not necessary, 
but it is difficult for boys to live on 
their meagre pay, while the life, at all 
events in the early stages, presents all 
the hardships incidental to a settler’s 
life, besides providing greater risks 

The inevitable conclusion deduced 
from very slight experience of gentle- 
men emigrants is that until parents can 
bring themselves to regard the colonies 
as offering civil careers for their sons, 
deserving special training, the boy must 
go out taking his chances and picking 
up his experience as he best can. 
Therefore he should go to the colony 
where he will be provided with some 
fair opportunity of testing his fitness 
for the life while receiving suitable 
training. 

The best colony for this purpose is 
the one nearest home—Canada. It is 
not desirable to pay. premiums fcr 
instruction ; indeed that is a course to 
be avoided. Any young man who is 
healthy and strong, and not afraid to 
work hard—harder, it may be, than a 
labourer at home—will find no difficulty 
in obtaining employment during the 
spring and summer months, and even during the winter if he is 
good for anything. At first he might not receive wages, but at 
all events he should be worth his keep. Wages would depend 
on his handiness and what previous knowledge he possessed of 
his work. 

There is the more expensive alternative of a course at one 
of the agricultural colleges. Of these the first is in Ontario, and 
upon entrance an examination in elementary subjects has to be 
passed. In Nova Scotia there is a similar establishment, and a 
school of horticulture at Wolfville. The fees at Ontario College 
are moderate. The two other colleges give instruction gratis, 
the cost of living being about 12s. a week. A year spent thus 
will be found more useful than the same time on a farm or in a 
college at home. It will not be otherwise than a sound invest- 
ment, even if the necessary money has to be drawn from the 
capital set apart to start the settler on a farm. He will find out 
in the comparatively mild and closely-inhabited districts whether 
he can endure the prospect of the solitude and intense cold of 
the North-West, while British Columbia, though further afield, 
would certainly offer him climatic attraction. A great point is to 
ascertain whether the future settler is physically suited for the 
climate wherever he proposes to settle, and: this is far more 
important than to choose what is statistically the richest colony. 
In the North-West, with the thermometer down to 30deg. below 
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zero and a blizzard blowing, it is impossible to keep warm, and 
a man must be very sound physically to stand it. On no 
account whatever should either wife or sister accompany him 
until he has acquired for himself local training, and has provided 
a decent home. 

There are many things useful to a settler which parents 
might cause their sons to acquire at home. Book-keeping is 
always likely to be handy, also a knowledge of gardening, smith’s 
and carpenter’s work, and of ploughing, boating, and swimming, 
in addition to riding and shooting. But the difficulty likely to 
arise is that incidental to a little knowledge, and the boy is apt 
to start believing that he knows everything, and does not go out 
prepared to learn. Then he does not obey orders, just because 
his training has been indifferent, and makes the fatal mistake of 
not falling in with the ways of the country. We are very 
insular in the midst of our Empire, and of all people most given 
to superficial training. 

Emigration in general has been left far too long to 
enthusiasts who know the pressing needs of the poor and 
unfortunate at home, and to interested persons in the colonies. 
But in Canada a great effort is being made to place the subject 
on a sound economic basis. It is to be hoped that a corre- 
sponding effort will be made in this country. When the disastrous 
consequences of ignorant emigration were notified to a South 

African, the answer was, ‘‘ What does 

cat it matter? They come out with money 

f —that’s all right. They lose their 

money—that’s all right. Someone else 

picks it up.” There was a hateful 

callousness in this reply, for of all 

deplorable spectacles on God's earth 

there is none so wretched as the British 

boy who has battled bravely and done 

his best, and yet knows that, owing to 

ignorance and adverse circumstances 

which people at home cannot grasp, he 
is beaten and must go under. 

In every walk of life men will find 
difficulties; but the elimination of such 
as are removable can only be effected 
if the subject is approached in a spirit 
of true criticism, viz,, considered judi- 
ciously and examined exhaustively, so 
far as the writer’s means and abilities 
will permit. If parents would also 
apply themselves to the subject, good 
could not fail to result. If they would 
spend one holiday in a trip to Canada 
they would learn something which 
would strengthen their hands in dealing 
with. the present urgent question of 
educational reform. Between ancient 
and historic Quebec and the mountains 
of the West they would pass over the 
Great Highway to the Orient. They 
would also acquaint themselves with 
some of those stupendous geographical 
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features which affect so strongly both 
the lives and characters of human 
beings. Nor would they fail to be 
impressed with the vast opportunities 
for great careers, both of usefulness 
and profit, which lie before the feet of 
the Sons of the Empire. 

Frances MacNas. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
PINES AND CONIFERS FOR ORNAMENT AND 
SHELTER. 
E think, from our experience of English 
W gardens, that less is known about the 
Pine family than any tree group. 
Unsuitable kinds are planted, kinds that, if not 
tender, are of poor sickly growth in our climate. 
Vast sums have been wasted in the past in 
planting Conifers and Pines which are either 
constitutionally delicate or of some wretched? 
variegated form that would scarce live anywhere. 
More money has probably been wasted upon 
Conifers in English gardens than upon any other 
folly. There was a time when nothing else was 
planted, and beautiful flowering and beiry-bearing 
trees and shrubs thrust aside. We see the relics 
of former plantings in many places—scraggy, 
frost-bitten Wellingionias, dying Araucarias, 
and Conifers that are fast losing what little 
beauty they originally possessed. Some will say, surely this is an unfair 
indictment ; but of this we have abundant proof. Our desire is to make 
gardens beautiful and spare their owners unnecessary expense. The way to 
ensure disappointment, waste of precious time, and ugly shrub derelicts is to 
plant Conifers without first thinking of their suitability for the soil, position, and 
climate. The Norway Spruce in its own land is noble, not in England, and 
the majority of the trees of California are unhappy in a climate the reverse 
almost of what prevails in that sunny land. There are certain gudens in 
favoured counties that will support almést any tree, shrub, or flower. The 
Araucaria imbricata towers toa surprising height at Dropmore, near Maidenhead, 
its deep green spiny branches sweeping the turf. Sut one must not single out 
exceptional gardens. Few ‘* Dropmores” can exist, and to copy its beautiful 
tree and shrub life blindly in other places means failure and keen disappointment. 
We give here a list of Conifers that we know will succeed almost anywhere, and 
not a variegated variety is included. | Why not ?—for the reason that variegated 
Conifers are a mistake. Even when’ growth is healthy, which is seldom, the 
colouring is poor and sickly, and frost seeks first this abnormal variation from * 
the true type. When planting Conifers or Pines group them boldly, following 
Nature, who lines the hillside perhaps with Scotch Fir, or banks them boldly 
ayainst the sky, sombre masses of green, darkening as evening creeps on and 
merges into night. 
Goop CONIFERS AND P| NES. 


Of tae true Conifers we think most highly of the popular Thuja Lobbi, 
which is vigorous, of good colour, and makes a serviceable hedge, resisting 
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even the smoke of large towns. This is unusual, because Conifers generally fare 
ill near big cities, although one sees them planted largely, in spite of their aversion 
to town life. Cupressus Lawsoniana is another excellent Conifer, so also is 
Thujopsis borealis, Of Pines, and we use the word in a broad sense, Scotch 
Vir, the glorious Cedar of Lebanon, the Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio), a noble 
tree for shelter, quick in growth, beautiful in colour, and very hardy, Swiss 
Pine (Pinus Cembra), the Deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum), which we 
recently illustrated, Weymouth or White Pine (Pinus Strobus), Austrian Pine, 
Picca concolor, Abies or Picea nobilis, which is illustrated, P. nigra or the Black 
Spruce, P. pungens (a silvery variety of this is charming), P. Pinaster, P. excelsa, 
the Larch, the Silver Fir (Abies pectinata), and A. Nordmanniana. 


A NoBLe SILVER FIR. 

Fortunately the noble Fir we illustrate is suitable for planting in Britain, 
This Picea, or Abies, as it is also called, is one of the most stately of its race, as 
our illustration of it well suzgests: In its native habitat by the Columbia river 
in Oregon it towers to a great height, its dense foliage and gigantic dimensions 
creating an impressive picture. In Veitch’s ‘* Manual of Conifers” it is 
mentioned that it is ‘‘especially valuable in ornamental planting, for which 
alone it should be employed in Britain, although its timber is useful in its native 
country. It is perfectly hardy, and, when established, grows freely in a great 
variety of soils and in many aspects. It produces its beautiful cones while in a 
young state, and seedling plants can be raised without difficulty. The length 
of the lower branches of the finest specimens at present growing in Britain 
ranges from 15ft. to 18{t., so that a space having a radius greater than these 
dimensicns must be allowed for the development of its grand proportions.” It 
was introduced in 1831 by Douglas, travelling at the time for the Horticultural 
Society of London. 

THE GAILLARDIAS. 


This is the season to consider the seeds to purchase for making glad the 
garden during the coming summer We referred recently to the half-hardy 
annuals which should be sown freely in pots or Loxes now to provide an abundant 
stock for planting out in May. The Gaillardias deserve more than a brief note. 
They are brilliant garden flowers when planted in a way to show their rich and 
effective colouring. Bits dotted about the border are of little use, but in groups 
or single beds one can enjoy their full, decided shades of red and yellow, — Gail- 
lardias are easily grown, requiring a deep, warm soil enriched with well-rotted 
manure, and a sunny position. In dry and wet seasons alike they are a success, 
and even in times of drought flower freely and continuously. One pest must be 
guarded against when new growth is commencing in the spring, and that is the 
slug. Watch carefully for this destructive enemy, and a covering of coal ashes 
over the crowns will keep it away and give protection from frost. Gaillardias 
are not very hardy, and in wet ground trequently die off in winter. When this 
is the case, sow seed on a hot-bed or in a warm frame towards the middle or end 
of February, sowing thinly, and pricking off and potting on the seedlings until 
May, when they may be planted out. They will flower well the same year. 
Seed may also be sown out of doors in June, in the same way as the majority of 
biennials, planting the seedlings in the position they are to adorn in the following 
September ; but always remember, in a warm, well-drained soil. Cuttings may 
also be struck in gentle heat in spring or autumn. So many varieties exist that 
we think the best way is to leave the selection to such well-known growers as 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, of Langport, Somerset The flowers are yellow, of 
varying shades, or dull red tipped with yellow ; sometimes, also, pure selfs. 
We like the medium-sized flowers of orange yellow colouring. 


THE LENTEN Rose, 

The quiet-coloured Lenten Roses which are at this time flowering in the 
garden carry.on the display commenced by the showier Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus niger) and its varieties. H. orientalis is the true Lenten Rose ; 
but there is a wealth of varieties, flowers that charm one with their subdued and 
beautiful colouring—dull purples, greenish whites, and forms as daintily spotted 
as any Orchid..;.We have heard them described as the Orchids of the winter 
garden ; an apt name, surely, for these brave blossoms of January and succeeding 
weeks. A deep,’moist loam and partial shade are their chief requirements, 
much the same conditions as the Christmas Rose desires. Of the two, however, 
H. orientalis is far less difficult to manage, and where opportunity exists, we 
advise growing the beautiful varieties and hybrids upon shady torders, where 
in the soft light of a winter’s day the flowers gain in depth and beauty of 
colouring. There is quite a race of hybrids of the Lenten Rose, some named, 
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but whether christened or otherwise, few are devoid of beauty. Through 
so much attention having been paid to hybridising this flower, both at 
home and abroad, we have a charming series of colours, ranging from white 
through peach blossom and pink to rose-coloured and maroon, some of the 
white forms being delicately spotted with crimson and claret in the interior. 
Some of the blossoms are cup-shaped and some of starry form. A few good 
named kinds are H. orientalis antiquorum Willie Barr, rose; H. 0. com- 
merzienrath Benary, white, spotted with crimson; Gertrude Jekyll, purest 
white ; Gretchen Heinemann, rose purple; Guttatus, white, spotted with 
claret; Mrs. Lambert, blush, spotted with crimson; Punctatissimus, rose 
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purple, freely spotted ; and Roseus, deep rose. Lenten Roses are easily raised 
from seed, which shou. d be sown as soon as ripe on a damp border. Beware, 
however, of mice, which appreciate the juicy buds, and plants are sometim.s 
stripped of their precious burden in a single night. The flowers are not lng- 
lasting in water—at least, that is our experience ; but they remain fresh for a 
time when the flower-stems are split from their bases into four divisions 3in. 
up the stalk. Unless this is done they speedily wither. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden, and to receive notes and photographs, 








A Colorado 


NE of the pleasant 
duties of ancient kings 
was to get up ‘big 

shoots” about Christmas-time 
and on other popular festivals, 
Christian or otherwise, to kill 
off evil beasts; whereby they 
earned the gratitude of their 
subjects, and enjoyed excellent 
sport without having to pay the 
beaters. History always re- 
peats itself, but we were hardly 
prepared to see exactly the 
same kind of national hunting, 
or vermin killing on a large 
scale, reproduced in a free 
republic at the close of the 
nineteenth century. This, 
however, is what  has- just 
happened in Colorado, though, 
as is fitting, a committee takes 
the place of the ancient 
monarch in organising the 
business. The inhabitants of 
De Beque, in Colorado, com- 
plain that they are being eaten 
up, body and boots, by wild 
cats, ‘lions,’ and_ other 
ravening beasts, and that the 
calves and cattle on_ the 
flourishing ranches in that 
neighbourhood cannot sleep in 
or on their beds at night. 
They have, therefore, issued a 
general invitation to all and 
sundry to attend a ‘grand hunt of the round-up sort,” 7.¢., a 
drive, or attempt to drive all the noxious animals to a central 
covert. Fifty able-bodied citizens are already enrolled as the 
nucleus of the army, whose object is to ‘suppress, slay, 
exterminate, and otherwise make uncomfortable all the wild cats, 
mountain “ lions,’ lynxes, wolves, coyotes, and other cow or calf 
eating animals there or thereabouts.” The railway has boomed 
this hunt with cheap excursion tickets ; meals are to be furnished 
at 25 cents each, or very much under cost, in consideration of 
the benefit which the sharers of this half-free breakfast-table 
will confer on the county by aiding in the hunt; and contracts 
have been signed to cook the edible items of the bag in hunters’ 
fashion for those who survive the fatigues of the chase. If the 
wolves, “lions,” and the rest only rise to the spirit of the occasion, 
it will be a notable hunt; but this isa very doubtful point, as 
the editor of Forest and Stream, in the columns of which this 
business-like battue is advertised, points out, though in no 
unfriendly spirit. He does not call it a hunt, however, but an 
‘enterprise.’ Nevertheless, it is ‘expected to pan out a good- 
sized affair,” and photographers are earnestly invited to take 
pictures of the bag, and, if possible, of the sport. 

One thing is quite certain. There are a very fair number of 
mountain “lions,” or pumas, in these Colorado hills; they are 
hunted with dogs, and, if pressed, usually take to trees. But we 
doubt if any of the De Beque photographers will do better with the 
camera than did the artist who took THE Mountain “ Lion’s” 
Reruce in the top of the dead hemlock pine shown in our 
illustration. This “lion” was hunted with a scratch pack of dogs, 
and soon took to the branches like a cat, where he allowed 
himself to be photographed while his attention was attracted by the 
noisy pack below. C. J. Cornisu. 


A. G. Wallihan. THE 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


! HE Annals of Mont Blanc,” by C. E. Matthews (Fisher Unwin), is of 
singular interest and of great practical value. Mr. Matthews is one 
of the Old Guard of the Alpine Club, and he writes with all the 

knowledge and experience which belong to an amateur, in the true sense of the 

word, of many years’ standing. He has steeped himself in the lore of ‘ the 
noble mountain which dominates the Alps,” he has ascended it times 
without number and by many routes, and he has spared no pains to provide 
himseli with adequate illustraiions, He begins with the days of Sheuchzer, 
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whose pages were embellished with pictures of dragons, fiend-headed, long- 
necked, bristle-backed, curly-tailed, bird-clawed, and scaly-bellied, drawn from 
hearsay. Then he takes us to the times of ‘* Boxing Windham,” in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, who, with Lord Hadlington, Pococke, and others, was 
the pioneer of ‘*Chamouny.” But Windham did not, most likely, see Mont Blanc 
itself. Peter Martel, on scientific investigation bent, followed, and their letters, 
one from Windham to Arland, the other from Martel to Windham, were 
published in 1744, ‘‘as laid before the Royal Society.” The book ‘is now 
one of the rarest in Alpine bibliography.” I venture to say that it is worth 
while to look in many a country house garret to see if it may not be found, 

Of the ascent of Mont Blanc, Horace Bénédict de Saussure, born in 1740, 
was the true pioneer. He was a born mountaineer. ‘‘ From my childhood the 
mountains powerfully attracted me.” His first attempt was a failure; he was 
vanquished by the heat of the sun, In 1783 three guides made a trial, but 
when they had attained a great height one of them suffered from ‘‘an exposition 
of sleep,” and his companions took him home. Then we come to the diary of 
Dr. Paccard, which, I am informed, no person out of the fam.ly—certainly no 
person interested in the story of Mont Blanc—has ever previously perused. 
He made the attempt in 1783 with Bourrit, formerly the companion of Saussure. 
Again in 1784 Paccard made the attempt, from the western side, on the gth of 
September. Again on the 15th Bourrit tried, and failed, from the same s de. 
Then Bourrit wrote to Saussure, and in 1785 Saussure, Bourrit, Pierre Balmat, 
and others tried again, and failed. Note well that the fees of the guides then 
were but six francs each. At last Jacques Balmat and Dr. Paccard conquered 
the mountain in 1786, and in the following year Saussure, the indefatigable, 
now forty-six years of age, did the same. To ascend Mont Blanc now is a 
common achievement ; but the history of the early attempts upon the mountain 
and of its conquest reads like an epic. 

The volume, however, is something more than entertaining. It is at the 
same time distinctly practical. In the matter of discomfort the modern 
mountaineer need not suffer half so much as the early pioneers, for he knows 
how to grease his skin so that the sun shall not blister him, to protect his eyes 
from the glare of the snow, and himself from the bitter cold. The dangers to 
the modern traveller are not nearly so great as those which beset his early 
predecessors, for he knows, or ought to know, how to meet them with the 
knowledge that has accumulated during 150 years of Alpine adventure, Yet 
the roll of Alpine accidents is long, and seldom a year passes but that some 
eminently-respectable gentleman, schoolmaster or college tutor, is added to the 
list. The reason is not far to seek. Familiarity breeds contempt. Precautions 
which ought to be taken are neglected; insufficient attention is paid to the 
varying state of the snow under different conditions of weather and at different 
times of day; men forget that Alpine climbing is a severe strain which ought 
not to be attempted without preliminary training by one who goes straight to 
Chamounix from the desk or the lecture-room; and bad guides are many in 
number. ‘‘ The death-roll of Mont Blanc contains the names of forty-seven 
persons. It is. impossible to ponder on this sad record without humiliation and 
even anger, at a loss of life to so large an extent avoidable. The rules to be 
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followed and precautions to be adopted are now so well known that to 
break them is the worst of all offences, for it is a sin against light and 
knowledge.” 

In ‘* Estate Fences, Their Choice, Construction, and Cost” (E. N. Spon), 
Mr. Arthur Weston, formeily agent to the late Lord Beaconsfield, has chosen 
an important subject ; but, even to one fairly familiar with estate management, 
it is surprising to find that he has been able to fill over 400 closely-printed 
pages with his subject, and that of that which he has written little, if any, is 
superfluous. Space will not permit me to follow Mr. Weston into all the 
ramifications of his subject, but the completeness of his treatment may be 
indicated in a sentence. There is no kind of fence, living or dead, of turf, 
stone, brick, timber, brushwood, growing bushes, or metals which he does not 
instruct the reader how, and at what cost, to make and maintain. Particularly 
learned is he concerning the ‘‘ making and plashing,” or ‘‘ pleaching,” of hedges, 
an art which is certainly decaying in some of our agricultural counties. Also, 
and in this respect he touches on a favourite topic of this particular reader, he 
discourses with knowledge and reason on the senseless practice of indiscriminate 
destruction of fences. It is true, doubtless, that fences occupy a great deal of 
room. It has been estimated that they cover 1,250,000 of the 25,000,000 acres 
of land under cultivation in England. Hence, some years ago, there was a 
perfect mania for laying them. I think that most Arcadian and most 
scholarly of writers, the late Mr. William Holt Beever, records in the ‘* Daily 
Life of Our Home Farm,” or words to that effect, the blunders which he made 
in Herefordshire in the matter of fences, and the bitterness and cost of his 
repentance. I speak from memory, a quarter of a century after reading the 
book ; but the effect of his story is this. He had been head-master of a school. 
Retiring, he took to gentleman farming in Herefordshire, and, behold, the home 
farm seemed overburdened with high, wide fences, which occupied much ground. 
Thereupon, as befitted a new broom, he laid the fences low, and, where 
necessary, substituted for them the iron park railing which some folks think 
pretty. But the stock did not flourish. He had forgotten that the old fences 
served not only for a defence against trespass, and to keep in would-be estrays, 
but also for shelter against the tearing, sweeping winds which take the strength 
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out of animals at a great pace. Mi Weston is great on the indis- 
pensability of shelter and its value, and upon the value of hedges as a preserve, 
so to speak, and a harbour of refuge for the ‘‘smale fowles.” Not all of these 
are fruges consumere nat: ; many, perhaps most, of them are death to destructive 
insects. Moreover, I have always noted that under the shelter of the hedgerows 
the young grass grows green and long early in spring, when it is most wanted. 
And now I have gone far enough, and to spare, from a book which wil: be 
indispensable to every estate agent, and will be very useful to every owner or 
occupant of a country house. 

One novel, and in a few words. It is ‘* Horatio,” by Harley Rodney 
(Digby, Long), and it is very odd and improbable, but quite entertaining to me. 
Horatio is a clever and dis'onest blackguard. Nurtured by a mysterious 
uncle, apparently a spy paid out o the Secret Service Fund, he loafed through 
Eton as a ** Tug,” faced the ‘small but well-armed tribe of the examiners” at 
Oxford with fair credit, made a lot of debts, and came up to London. There, 
having no money, he became tout toa gambling hell anda m ney-lender. The hell 
lacks vraisemblance ; Mr. Rodney does not really know that sort of thing, for he is 
an earnest young man of 40, given to Toynbee Hall. Then Horatio’s friend, a 
robust Toynbee Haller, induces him to go in for a Home Civil Service examina- 
tion, and he gets into ‘the Explosives Department.” There his pleasant 
manners make him the confidential clerk of the chief, an impossible dotard even 
for a Government department, and he takes to selling secrets and- stealing new 
explosives. Also he marries a vulgar wife, without rhyme or reason, and the 
explosive which he steals blows up the German scientist who tries to analyse it, 
and an attempt to murder him is made. In the end he gets off far more easily 
than he deserves, and goes off to live happily ever afterwards, heaven knows 
how, on £3,000, not by the year, but in a lump. There are plenty of silly 
points in the book, notably the infatuation of the telegraph-boy for the village 
post-mistress ; but all the same it pleases.) Why? Well, by dint of a certain 
simplicity and straightforwardness of style, and because three of the characters— 
Horatio, the Colonel, and Horatio’s friend Bear—have a certain human vigour. 
Also the book is of no school or type; it is quite original. But it is hardly 
likely to found a school. 
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TERRAPIN IN WALDORF STYLE. 


Y UT two tablespoonfuls of butter into a saucepan, and when it bubbles stir 
in an equal measure of flour, and let it cook for a few minutes without 


taking any colour ; then add slowly, stirring all the while, one pint of 


cream, and let the mixture boil up and thicken, when it should be perfectly 
smooth ; season with celery salt, white pepper, nutmeg, and paprica. Mash 
down the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs, and mix them to a soft paste with a 
little milk ; stir the eggs into the sauce, and when they are well mixed add some 
prepared terrapin, and simmer for twelve minutes. Just before taking the pan 
from the fire stir in a wineglassful of sherry. Serve with cucumber and tomato 
salad. The prepared terrapin which are sold in tins in England are particularly 
suited to chafing-dish cookery. The foregoing recipe can be carried out very 
successfully in a chafing-dish, but if less than a quart of terrapin is used, only 
half the quantity of sauce should be made. 


CANNED CoRN SALAD, 


Turn the corn from the tin in which it has been preserved on to a sieve, 
and pour plenty of tepid water over it, then drain it thoroughly on a soft cloth. 
Makea cupful of thick mayonnaise, and add to it one half-cupful of cream which 
has been whipped very stiff, and the white of an egg whisked to a firm froth. 
Mix the corn lightly with the dressing and arrange it in the salad bowl. 
Garnish with hard-boiled eggs and some cooked beet cut into fancy shapes with 
small vegetable cutters. 

Hot SLAw. 

Shred two crisp young cabbages very finely, and boil them in sufficient 
salted water to cover them until they are tender, but not in a mass; then turn 
them from the saucepan on to a sieve, and when they are free from water place 
them on a hot cloth for a few seconds before putting them into a saucepan with 
a sauce made as follows: Beat four yolks of eggs thoroughly, and add, by 
degrees, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and one tablespoonful of hot 
water ; set the basin containing the eggs in a pan of boiling water, and stir with 
a wooden spoon until the eggs thicken ; remove at once, and pour in a tea- 
spoonfulgof tarragon vinegar and a tablespoonful of ordinary vinegar ; season 
with salt and cayenne, and add a teaspoonful each of chopped chervil and 
tarragon. Stand the saucepan again in the pan of hot water for a mivute or 
two after the cabbage is added to the sauce, so that it may be quite hot when 
served. 

PANNED OYSTERS. 

Make a baking-pan very hot, and put a heaping tablespoonful o: best 
butter into it; directly it is melted add some well-drained oysters, and cook 
them in a hot oven until lightly browned. Prepare some round croutons suffi- 
ciently large to take th:ee oysters each ; when the oysters are ready, pour a 
little of the liquor from the pan over each crouton; dust with cayenne, then 
arrange the oysters on the croutons, and pour a little melted maitre d’hdtel 
butter over them. 


OTES FOR THE TABLE 


SOME AMERICAN RECIPES. 


Collected by CuarLotrE Russe. 
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BAKED LOBSTER IN NEW YorK STYLE. 


Split open as many lobsters as you want to cook, and remove the stomach 
and other portions from each which are not good to eat. Spread plenty of 
butter over each piece, then add salt, pepper, cayenne, a little dry mustard, and 
some fine white bread-crumbs ; lay the pieces on a deep baking-pan, and cook 
for about three-quarters of an hour in a hot oven, basting the bread-crumbs from 
time to time with melted butter. When done, open the claws quickly with nut- 
crackers, and serve garnished with water-cress and cut lemon. 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG. 


Put a tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan, let it melt, and add two or 
three truffles chopped up and the meat of a fine lobster cut up into pieces of a 
convenient size ; add a dash of cayenne and salt, and let it fry gently for five 
minutes ; then pour in three-quarters of a cupful of Madeira, and cook for 
another five minutes. Take the lobster meat out of the pan, and place it on a 
hot dish; let the wine boil up, then remove the saucepan from the range, and 
stir in one cupful of thick cream which has been beaten up with two yolks of 
eggs, and continue to stir till the sauce has thickened, then pour at once over 
the lobster, and garnish round with little croutons, The above dish can also 
be cooked in a chafing-dish with a double pan; in this case the lobster meat 
would not be removed, but stirred together with the eggs and cream, but only 
for a minute or so until the egg begins to thicken, or it will curdle. Oysters can 
be cooked in the same way, but should take rather less time than the lobster, for 
if cooked too long they would be tough. 

SUCCOTASH. 

This is a mixture of equal proportions of corn and beans, and can be 
purchased in tins from most of the large stores in London. It is particularly 
acceptable as a change at this time of year, when vegetables are not very 
plentiful. Wash the succotash in the same way as described for canned corn ; 
drain it well, and place it in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter and one 
half-cupful, or more (according to the size of the tin), of cream; add a little 
salt, and a dash of pepper and nutmeg, and stir the contents of the pan lightly 
until it is thoroughly hot. Ifa richer sauce is desired, the yolk of an egg, 
which has been beaten up with one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, should be added 
just before the pan is taken from the range. Succotash can also be utilised for 
soup, and it is an excellent addition to a vegetable curry, and a!so toa mixed salad. 

FRIED OYSTERS. 

Drain the oysters, remove the beards, dip them into warm melted 
butter, and then roll them in fine cracker crumbs which have been seasoned with 
salt, nutmeg, and paprica, or cayenne; then dip the oysters into beaten egg, 
roll them again in seasoned cracker crumbs, and let them stand for ten minutes. 
At the end of the time have ready a deep pan three-parts full of smoking hot 
fat, place the oysters in a wire frying-Lasket, and plunge them into the fat ; as 
soon as they are a light amber colour, drain them, and serve as quickly as 
possible, accompanied by a celery salad. 
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CRABS A LA WASHINGTON. 


Put one tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan, with one tablespoonful of 
flour, and cook, but not enough to brown; add, slowly stirring all the time, 
half a cupful of chicken stock, and when the sauce is smooth and thick, pour in 
half a cupful of cream ; season with salt and pepper and a dash of cayenne, then 
stir in two tablesponnfuls of grated Parmesan cheese, one cupful of crab meat, 
and one half-cupful of chopped canned mushrooms; simmer for about six or 
eight minutes, and add by degrees two tablespoonfuls of white wine. Have ready 
some croustades three inches in diameter and about half an inch thick, which 
have been fried a nice light golden colour; remove the centres of the croustades, 
and fill them up with the crab mixture, sprinkle lightly with grated cheese, and 
set them in a sharp oven for three minutes. 
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HERE was only one day’s sport ‘between the flags” last week, and 
| that not of a very important nature. For this we have to thank 
the frost, which put its veto on the second day of Wolverhampton, 
and caused the abandonment of the Birmingham Meeting. I thought that 
Crystal Palace would probably win the Apley National Hunt Flat Race on the first 
day of the Dunstall Park Meeting, but he could only run third to Kenmure and 
Clansman IJ., the former of whom started favourite, and, as he was giving a 
year and 5lb. to Mr. Leyland’s horse, he is probably useful in races of this 
description. The best race of the day was the Tixhill Steeplechase of three 
miles, in which Westmeath beat Sitric, Slingsby, and nine others. He is a 
very nice stamp of horse, and a good stayer, but there was not much to swagger 
about in this performance, seeing that the second and third were each giving him 
7lb., and the first of these a year in addition. Still, he won, and is probably 
capable of better things. A very nicely-bred horse for the jumping business is 
Burnett, by Favo out of Valerie, dam of Aidcarn and Swanshot, who won the 
Penn Selling Steeplechase, and as at the subsequent auction there was no 
advance on his entered selling price of 50 sovs., there is evidently something 
seriously amiss with him. : 

Fortunately, the frost had never got very deep into the ground, and 
Sunday’s rain put an end to any fears there might have been about the fate of 
Gatwick. On Friday and Saturday we ought to see good sport at Kempton 
Park, though, not knowing the intentions of owners, it is not easy to foretell 
what horses will run in the various events. 

Stream of Gold, who is engaged in the Kempton Park Hurdle Handicap 
on the first day, and- the Hanworth Park Handicap Hurdle Plate on the second, 
may win one of them, but Gentle Ida is hardly likely to be seen out for the 
Stewards’ Steeplechase, which would be a gift for her if she went to the post. 
Minstrel should have an easy task to win the Halliford Maiden Hurdle Race, if 
that event be chosen for his débu/ over the ‘‘sticks,” and Turkish Bath, with a 
run, will win the Isleworth Steeplechase. Sweet Charlotte is engaged in the 
Littleton Steeplechase on the first day, and the February Steeplechase on the 
second, both, of course, of two miles, and she will win. whichever of the two 
she runs for, probably the first. 

It was a lucky thing that at this particularly duil time in the racing world 
the weights for the Spring Handicaps made their appearance and gave people 
something to talk and think about. At the present moment those for the Liver- 
pool Grand National are of the greatest interest, and I have already heard a 
great diversity of opinion about them, even amongst the best judges. For my 
own part, I look upon this race as a gift for Gentle Ida, with only 11st. 71b., i 
she can be trained, which Mr. R. K. Mainwaring evidently thinks improbable. 
I believe this to be the best-class chaser in training, and, equally fit and well, I 
would always back her to beat Manifesto at even weights. Unfortunately, she is 
a heavy-topped mare, with a doubtful fore leg, so that she may not get through 
a ‘Liverpool ” preparation ; but if she does, she will win, and very easily too. 
Mr. W. H. Moore superintends the preparation of three dangerous candidates in 
Manifesto (12st. 71b.), Parma Violet (11st. 6lb.), and The Soarer (1ost. 1olb.), and 
the chosen of the Weyhill stable is bound to go very close. I doubt if th’s will 
be the top-weight ; and, although the 1896 winner looks very tempting with 
lost. rolb., knowing as I do how he was fancied last year, I think I would, at 
the present moment, soonest back the undefeated little Parma Violet of the three. 

In speculating on this race, I always advise my readers to wait until the day, 
and until they have seen the various runners in the paddock. Timon’s last 
year’s backers would have saved their money had they done so; whilst many a 
fancied candidate shows by his appearance at the last moment that he is not 
likely 10 get to the end of the four and a-half miles. Timon ran so well two 
years ago, when obviously not at his very best, that the public began to back 
him last year the moment the acceptances were declared. Unfortunately he was 
made the medium of a mysterious and under-hand policy, which terminated in his 
non-appearance at Aintree, and much consequent loss of money on the part of his 

ckers. Personally I thought he had a great chance if he ran, though, as I received 
a hint from a sure source some weeks before the race that he might not be scen at 
the post, I advised all readers of these notes not to back him until they saw his 
number go up. The National Hunt stewards professed to be satisfied with the 
Secret explanation given to them, though I think that the public generally would 
have had more faith in it had they been told what it was. At any rate it seems 


_ difficult to explain the fact that Timon was not struck out until just before the 


race, although, considering where he was trained, it had been for some twenty- 
four hours previously impossible for him to reach the scene of action in time to 
tun, I know of several people who backed him during that period on the 
Strength of his owner’s assurance that he was a certain starter. 

He is undoubtedly well in with rost. 71b., seeing how well he ran two years 
go, and as he is now the property of Mr. R. Craig, he has only to get safely 
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through a successful preparation to possess a great chance. Drogheda is 
undoubtedly a good chaser, and very likely a r4lb. better horse now than he 
was this time last year. He will, however, find 11st. 13lb. a very different 
matter to the rost. 1zlb. with which he won last year, and there are two or 
three to whom I doubt his giving the weight he is asked to. Shaker isa very 
useful six year old, and with rist. 5lb. he will take his own part, whilst Xebee, 
on some of his form, has a chance with 1lb, less. Barcalwhey is certain to 
jump the country, and will probably stay to the end, but, even with only 
1ost. 6lb., I doubt his being quite class enough to win. I have heard great 
accounts of Drogheda’s stable companion, Queen Bee, a six year old with only 
10st. 6lb., and Bugle, who I believe to be a rare stayer, looks to have a chance 
with only gst. glb. We shall be able to form a sounder opinion about this race 
when we know what has been left in, but in the meantime I think that the best 
of Collins’s, Gentle Ida, Shaker, Xebee, Queen Bee, Timon, and Bugle are a 
likely lot. 

The death of Earl Poulett, which took place at his residence in Queen’s 
Gate on Sunday, January 22nd, has robbed us of what was once a very 
conspicuous figure in the world of sport, of steeplechasing especially. He was 
a keen sportsman and an excellent horseman, and in his soldiering days was 
often seen in the saddle ** between the flags.” The best animal he ever owned 
was that wonderful little horse, Tne Lamb, who won the Grand National in 
1868 and 1871, ridden on the first occasion by Mr. George Ede, and on the 
second by Mr. Tom Pickernill. This remarkable chaser was bred by Mr, 
Henchry in County Limerick, and was by Zouave out of a mare by old Arthur. 
As a youngster he was on offer at 25 sovs. before Mr. William Doyle, of Dublin, 
who subsequently leased him to Lord Poulett, gave 200 guiners for him after he 
had won a litt’e farmers’ race or two. He was a marvellous jumper and a great 
stayer, and it took such a lot of work to get him really fit that he broke down a 
number of horses leading him in his Liverpool preparations. Lord Poulett 
hunted the Hambledon country, in Hampshire, in great style for several seasons, 
and had a number of good jumpers in training at lis private establishment at 
Droxford. He was also a first-class coacl.man, and he had a decided taste for 
yachting. He was a thorough sportsman, and a true, kind-hearted gentleman. 
I wish there were more like him. 

The weights for a great number of important flat-race handicaps have of 
course made their appearance along with those for the great steeplechase of the 
year, but so many of the candidates in these various events belong to the same 
stables that it is really quite useless to attempt to discuss their chances until we 
have seen the acceptances, and so perhaps gained some small insight into the 
ideas and intentions of owners, Stables that are bound to be especially 
dangerous are Robinson’s, Watson’s, and Marsh’s, whilst W. R. Elsey has charge 
of that good three year old, Lord Edward II., better known as the Noble 
Duchess colt, and Clarkson’s Sirenia will probably win another race before the 
season is very old. A three year old that will, I think, show improved form 
during the coming season is Le Blizon, and there is no saying how good 
Golden Bridge may not have become. I shall have something more to say 
about the Spring Handicaps when we have some idea as to which are likely to 
be chosen for the various candidates entered in two or more of them. 

Ourrost. 
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My pear RoGErR,— 
We are within a few days of the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary season, and yet all my young men friends assure me 
that town has never been so absolutely dull as it has been this 
month. One never expects, of course, that winter in London 
should be a whirl of gaiety, but yet there are enough people of 
social position here as a rule to allow of at least a little spas- 
modic frivolity. his winter, however, it does seem as though 
it had been necessary to travel into the country to find even an 
attempt at a social gathering. However, I am told that with 
the beginning of February town is going to wake up, and not 
only do I hear of several important dinner-parties, but also of a 
number of small dances, which will give our town-dwelling 
youth something to grumble at, for the young man of to-day, it 
seems to me, is never happy unless he is grumbling either that 
everything is as dull as ditchwater and he can go nowhither, 
or else that he has to go somewhere when he would much rather 
stay away. The only big event in sight is the Charing Cross 
Hospital Bazaar, which is likely to be a success not only from a 
charitable but from a social point of view. The Queen is 
patroness, and a host of Royalties are expected to be present. 
Thanks to Mrs. Arthur Paget and the Duchess of Sutherland, 
who have taken it in hand, the stall-holders will nearly all be 
women of note, including Lady de Grey, Lady Dudley, Lady 
Mar and Kellie, and Lady Helen Vincent. i: 
The conversion of the Lyceum Theatre into a limited 
company is not altogether a surprise to- those ‘in the know.” 
Or, at least, so 1 gather from some of my theatrical friends. It 
seems to have been a secrét de polichinelle that, despite his 
undoubted artistic successes, Sir Henry Irving has not been 
quite so fortunate from a business point of view, and various 
schemes have been suggested whereby he might be saved some 
of the worries incidental to managership, so that his attention 
might be more exclusively devoted to the artistic details of the 
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theatre. This, I am told, is the real meaning of the company 
scheme. It will relieve Sir Henry completely of all pecuniary 
responsibilities and worries, and leave him free to devote himself 
entirely to.his art. But despite the paragraphs that have already 
been printed, nothing very definite has as yet been decided upon, 
save that Mr. Comyns Carr, or ‘‘ Joe” Carr, as he is known to 
the Garrick Club, to whose nimble brain the whole idea is due, 
will probably act as managing director. 

I know you are one of those who look upon the Welsh 
language as a sort of perennial practical joke, and so you will 
find opportunity for the exercise of your wit in the ridiculous hash 
which all the papers made of the kindly greetings to Madame 
Patti couched in the vernacular by her neighbours on the 
occasion of her wedding. As they came over the telegraph 
wires they were simple gibberish. In opening a case against 
the Gwyrfai District Council, too, before Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
in the Chancery Division the other day, Mr. Warrington, Q.C., 
came to desperate grief over the pronunciation of the locus m 
guo. ‘*I am not sure, my lord,” he said, ‘*that I can pro- 
nounce Gwyrfai correctly.” ‘* Oh, call it *G.,’” quoth the judge, 
promptly, and “ G.” it was called throughout the case. 

You and that grim Scotch gardener of yours will have to 
expend your energies in winning prizes with some other flower 
than your favourite chrysanthemum if you wish to be in the 
fashion. They tell us it is falling fast out of public favour. It 
seems that the society formed at Watford for its culture has 
resolved, for lack of support, to wind up its affairs. It has been 
twelve years in existence, and ten of these have been extremely 
prosperous, but the decline of public interest was so severe that 
they feit that the last show was a complete failure, and the 
society had not even enough money with which to pay the 
awards. Similar associations in other parts of the country are 
said to be in just such sad straits. 

A story has been going the rounds of a young man of 
aristocratic connection whose sister commissioned him to buy a 
pair of phaeton horses for he>. With true fraternal regard for 
her interests, he insisted on a commission from the dealer of 
£100, which meant, of course, that his sister was charged just 
this much extra for her horses. From New York comes a story 
of an even worse case. One of the so-called “four hundred ” 
there is constantly running through his allowance, and his wife’s 





) HILE the drama of costume and powder brings forth 
plays so lively and interesting as ‘* A Court Scandal,” 
there is no fear that the romantic wave willebb. It 

would be better, of course, if side by side with it were more than a 
ripple of modernity ; too much of a good thing is not beneficial 
to anyone, and our stage at present is sadly lacking in thought 
and originality. At the St. James’s, alone of our leading 
theatres, is there at present a work dealing with life of to-day, 
of literary expression and artistic thought, although Mr. Tree 
promises us that his next effort will be a serious drama by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Nevertheless, we welcome very 
cordially the picturesque, amusing, and attractive comedy at the 
Court Theatre, which Mr. Aubrey Boucicault and Mr. Oswald 
Shillingford have adapted with a very considerable amount of 
skill from the old French play, “Les Premigres Armes de 
Richelieu.” 

There is too much action in the piece for time to be wasted 
on epigram in dialogue, or graceful language for the mere sake 
of grace; but the writing of “A Court Scandal” is pithy, 
adequate, and not out of the period. And if we have to choose 
between words and deeds, deeds are infinitely preferable, on the 
stage as well as off. There is a bustle, a brightness, a never- 
ending movement about the play which keep one interested 
from first to last; although, towards the finish, the end is over- 
long in coming, and the climax is a little belated. Otherwise 
there is not a dragging moment in the piece. 

The young Duc de Richelieu—of the play, not of history, 
but history is of very minor consequence—is nineteen years otf 
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money is well tied up. Not so her pugs, however, and so with 
the arrival of every quarter day has coincided the disappearance 
of one of these valuable dogs. It took some time before anyone 
dropped to the fact that the husband was sharing the roodol. 
reward as professional dog stealer. 

I went to Alfred East’s studio the other day to see the 
fresco which Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., has just completed 
for one of the vacant panels in the ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange. As the picture is presented by a fire insurance 
company, Mr. Forbes has suggestively chosen the Great Fire 
of London as his subject. He has placed his scene in the 
neighbourhood of the old London Bridge, and very realistic is 
his presentment of the general exodus of the inhabitants. They 
are making their escape with their children and tneir household 
goods by means of boats, and very full of life and movement, lit 
up by the glare of the burning houses, is the whole picture. It 
is a great mistake, however, to call the work a fresco, for it is 
nothing of the sort. Instead of being painted on the plaster, as 
the latest researchers into the methods of the old frescoists have 
nowadays shown us can be done safely and with comparative 
ease, the picture is painted on canvas prepared on an absorbent 
ground, and is to be fastened up in the position it is to occupy. 
This, of course, is not a fresco in any meaning of the word, and 
the artist is bound by none of the suggestive limitations of real 
fresco painting. 

Have you heard the story, which is going about on Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris’s authority, about Port Arthur and Wei-hai- 
Wei? It seems to me eminently characteristic of English 
methods, and to account in itself for English success and English 
Empire building. While Prince Henry of Prussia was repre- 
senting the “ mailed fist ’’ in China, he met an English admiral, 
to whom he said, ‘‘ There is no one like you English; you are 
going to have a big say in China. I have been to Port Arthur, 
and I find Russia spending untold wealth there, mounting 
one hundred and fifty guns and multiplying her garrison. I go 
to We'-hai-Wei, and I find British officers—tranquilly because 
strong—laying out a cricket pitch. The future is yours.” Does 
not that sum it all up ? 

Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 





age when he is married to the beautiful Diane de Noailles, who 
is a year his senior. He loves his wife, although the marriage 
is one of arrangement, and the fifth clause in the contract, to 
which he has paid no preliminary attention, comes as a very 
ugly blow to him when he discovers that by it he is bound not 
to see his wife for two years, that he is to leave her at the altar 
for mettle far less attractive, a sojourn in the provinces with his 
tutor. When he finds that this contract 1s to be abided by, 
that his wife raises no objection, that, in fact, she rather despises 
him for his youth; when he finds, too, that the Royal Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, revenging herself for his boyish indiscretion, 
humiliates him horribly before the entire Court, and, worse than 
all, before his wife, the iron enters into his boyish soul, and all 
that follows, underneath the elegancies and frivolities and 
fripperies of a costume comedy, is the story of a man’s revenge 
on all who have affronted him. ; 
His wife does not love him—very well, there is more than 
one woman in the world; she shall see that to others of her sex 
his youth is not wholly against him. His false friend and 
cousin, the Chevalier de Matignon, has led him on in order that 
his wife may despise her husband and so reward her lover; very 
well, his false friend shall himself be made a laughing-stock ; 
one of the innamovatas of Matignon shall come to the rooms of 
the ‘‘ boy,” and Matignon, challenging him to a duel, shall find 
that the boy is more than a match for the man. The great 
Princess has humbled him before the courtiers and before his 
wife. He, it is true, has been boasting that she has given him 
an assignation ; but it was merely boyish folly. He has said 
that she has promised him a lieutenancy of Dragoons; this is 
merely a little exaggeration. Then, before them all, before his 
wife, she has presented him, not with a lieutenancy—but a box 
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of bon-bons! She has called him baby before the grinning 


‘dandies and the smiling women. Each of them has come and 


taken a sweet from his box and laughed into his face. Well, the 
Princess finds a stranger in her boudoir in the dead of night, the 
alarm is given; what a terrible scandal! The “man” comes 
out—the Duc de Richelieu. Why all this to do? he asked. 
What harm can there be? It is only a boy. 

So he repays each in kind for the affronts put upon him. 
Having won his point with each of them, he bears no further 
ill-will. He has proved himself a man, he has been given his 
lieutenancy. Very effective and dramatic is the scene of his 
humiliation at the end of the first act, where the proud boy can 


- hardly restrain the tears at the bitter mockery to which he is 


being subjected. Stony and still he stands in the midst of the 
laughing onlookers; immovable as they float around him 
adding their little shafts to the vengeance of the Princess. 
Delightfully humorous is the incident in the second act where 
the Duc, imprisoned in his apartments, invites to his house the 
Baronne de Belle Chasse, the vulgar wife of the doddering old 
man who so enjoyed the insult put on him by the Princess, and 
Cesarine, a Maid of Honour, and the particular favourite of 
Matignon. 

They come — most innocently. They are placed in 
different rooms, each ignorant of the other’s proximity. Then 
arrive Matignon and the Baron. They urge Richelieu to all 
sorts of gallantries, they laugh at confiding husbands and 
trusting lovers, they. add to Richelieu’s enjoyment of the 
situation by the way in which they are piling up the items for 
their own discomfiture. He claps his hands—the given signal. 
The ladies disclose themselves and then retire, abashed. The 
Baron sees only Cesarine, Matignon only the Baronne. 
Matignon revels in the Baron’s coming disillusionment; the 
Baron chuckles as he thinks of the awakening in store for 
Matignon, They dig Richelieu in the ribs; each nudges him 
and points to the other with a grin. Then Richelieu reverses the 
previous positions and claps his hands again. The ladies come 
forward. Tableau! Excellent comedy of its kind; capital fun, 
and we all enjoyed it hugely. 

In the third act come the duels, one exciting and serious, the 
other comic. Another excellent scene precedes them, where the 
fighting Abbé tries to persuade De Richelieujwith his lips that 
duelling is a wicked and a terrible thing, and with his heart 
hopes that Richelieu will take no notice’whatever of his pious 
arguments. The manner of the Abbé’s exhortation is delightful, 
and so is his determination not to lend his countenance to the 
fight by being present ; but as it takes place at the hour when 
he should be reading Latin to the Duc, he will read the Latin 
in the usual way and take no notice of the combatants. By all 
these quaint and humorous touches the spirit of the thing is 
kept alive, and the result is one of the most enjoyable entertain- 
ments we have seen for a long time. 

Of course, in such a play—as, indeed, in any play, but 
particularly in this genus of play—more than half the effect 
depends upon the acting. Luckily, ‘‘ A Court Scandal” is well 
served in this respect. Not that there is a superabundance of 
style in its representation, or that many of the company have the 
grand air of costume comedy, or the manner of the period. 
This, of course, is to be regretted; but it is very doubtful 
whether our amusement seekers will not prefer the dash and 
modernity of much of the acting to the stately attitudinising and 
elegant composure which historical accuracy would demand. At 
the Court Theatre, while in one or two instances a happy mean 
is reached, the actors ‘“‘go for” the fun and rattle of the thing, 
without, however, being farceurs and nothing else. Mr. Seymour 
Hicks surprised us all in the arduous part of the Duc de 
Richelieu, who carries most of the play on his shoulders, and 
who, every now and then, has to drop in bits of real pathos and 
intensity amid the hilarity which predominates. Mr. Hicks, 
being a boy, had not to be so mannered and composed as the 
others, although he might have indicated the aristocrat in his 
blood with more insistence. At the same time, there was nothing 
in the least degree vulgar in what he did; he was a gentleman 
all through, albeit a somewhat noisy one. But this enthusiasm, 
these high spirits, this dash and vivacity, are hardly faults to be 
reproved in our days of lackadaisicalness; on the contrary, they 
are to be commended. They kept the thing moving at the 
Court Theatre, and never allowed the interest to drop. His 
little touches of sentiment, too, were real and true, and, altogether, 
Mr. Hicks has made the biggest stride of his career. All that he 
wants is repose. 

Mr. Allan Aynesworth caught the air and manner of the 
drama of powder and patch very cleverly, and as Matignon gave 
very considerable assistance to the picture; he has only to guard 
against a propensity to laugh. Mr. Brandon Thomas, the 
Baron de Belle Chasse, gave us one of his finished little studies ; 
Mr. Beveridge one of his full, round, admirable figures, so strong 


and so decided, as the Abbé. Miss Dorothea Baird wasa pretty 


and appealing Diane; Miss Miriam Clements a dignified, a 
gracious, and a beautiful Princess, with a voice of exceeding 
Sweetness ; Miss Ethel Matthews, another lady of great personal 
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attractions, gave to the small part of Cesarine daintiness and 
charm; Miss Florence Wood, as the vulgar, good-hearted 
Baronne, showed, once again, that she inherits much of the 
humour and spirit of her famous mother. In addition to these 
charming ladies, the eye is appealed to by many exceedingly 
handsome costumes and pretty scenes. 











DRAMATIC NOTES. 

















R. TREE has commissioned Mr. John Davidson to write him a 

| V | romantic drama, which the poet-dramatist intends to narrate partly in 

prose and partly in blank verse. This is excellent. Mr. Davidson 

has the poetic faculty more highly developed than any other writer for the 

stage ; his adaptation from the French, ‘* For the Crown,” at the Lyceum, will 
long be remembered. Best of all, his work is to be original. 

Mr. Comyns Carr is credited with the intention of occupying the Lyceum 
Theatre during the absence of Sir Henry Irving in America, perhaps with a 
Shakespearian revival, perhaps with an adaptation of Emile De Bergerat’s play, 
‘* Plus que Reine,” which will be produced in Paris by Coquelin. It is well 
that we should have these versions of great French plays—indeed, we have 
serious cause for complaint that we have not yet had ‘Cyrano de Bergerac ” 
in the vernacular—but, oh! our poor Lritish Drama, the Drama which was 
once the grandest in the world, grander than that of France, grander than that 
of Spain! Can it be that we are going to repeat in the new century the awful 
experience of the first thirty or forty years beginnin: about 1800, when fustian 
was the only wear, and we had sunk into a sloth of despond? What a terrible 
contemplation. 

We are soon to have Mr. Brookfield’s adaptation of the French play, 
‘* Decoré,” at the Avenue Theatre, when Mr. Charles Hawtrey withdraws 
‘* Lord and Lady Algy.” PHERUS, 








HE confident prediction I made some time ago in CouNTRY Lireg, to the 
effect that the decision of the Bristol magistrates as to lighting-up time 
would be reversed by a higher Court, has been emphatically justified. 
Both Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice Channeil were aghast at the bare 
idea of anything so absurd as to compel a man to light his lamp ir broad 
daylight, just Lecause the sun had set at Greenwich much earlier tuan at the 
particulur place he might be siding through. They pronounced the decision of 
the Bristol magistrates to be ‘‘ clearly wrong,” and ordered them to pay the costs 
of the appeal. The latter, it may be remembered, was instituted by the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, which may be congratulated upon having obtained a settlement of 
this vexed question. A more anomalous state of things could hardly be imagined 
than that cyclists should be fined by one bench of magistrates and excused by 
another, according to their respective points of view, for acting in accordance 
with the dictates of common-sense in this matter of Greenwich time and lighting 
up. Though the difference between Bristol and London, which was the 
gravamen of the appeal case, was comparatively trivial, it expressed a principle, 
and when that difference amounts, as it does in some cases, to a matter of an 
hour, the importance of the ruling to the cyclist can Le appreciated, It only 
remains to be added, for the benefit of those who are not members of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, that the “ Handbook” issued annually to members 
contains a couple of tables by which the difference between Greenwich and any 
town in Great Britain may be readily ascertained, 

It is announced in the February issue of the C.7.C. Gazette that the 
renewals of membership are coming in with unusual rapidity, and that the 
prospects for the coming year are particularly rosy. No doubt the enlargement 
of the club organ has had a good deal to do with this result, coupled with the 
activity the club has recently displayed in defending the rights of cyclists in one 
form or another. New members are also coming in apace, and the current list 
includes the names of the Earl of Rocksavage, the Hon. Mrs. C. H. L. 
Hanbury Lennox, the Hon, W. C. Maxwell, Mr. C. T. Studd, the Hon, N. 
Stourton, Lady White, the Bishop of Chichester, and the Marquis Gandolfi 
(Switzerland). Among the applicants for life membership is Sir T, G, Biddulph, 
Bart. The Gaze’/e contains as usual the records of a considerable amount of 
legal business undertaken on behalf of individual members, and the announce- 
ment that a club solicitor has been appointed in place of the honorary solicitor 
who has so long placed his services at the disposal of the members, 

A most useful instrument has been devised by a Belfast gentleman, Mr, 
John Brown, which should have a potent influence upon the amelioration of our 
public roads. It is called the Viagraph, and somewhat resembles a sledge at 
first sight, though it carries a recording mechanism, instead of a passenger. It 
consists practically of a straight-edge applied continuously to the road (along 
the surface of which it is drawn) combined with a moving part, consisting of a 
serrated wheel free to follow the unevennesses of the sur.ace, rising and falling 
over these freely. While the sledge-like straight-edge runners of the main 
frame cause it to neglect these unevennesses and ‘to preserve a sufficiently even 
path over them, the vertical movements of the road wheel are transmitted to a 
pencil marking their amplitude upon a paper strip, which is at the same time 
drawn under the pencil point by the rotation of a drum driven by gear connected 
to the road wheel. The result is a profile of that part of road surface over 
which the machine has been drawn, made on a scale of 1-8in. to the foot 
longitudinally, and full size vertically. A second pencil provides a datum line 
corresponding to the profile that a perfectly even road would produce. 

The revelations of this ingenious instrument, when applied to a bad road, 
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are positively appalling, the outline traced by the pencil showing a series of 
crevasses that should shame the authorities into action, Taken over a first- 
class road, however, 
the outline -is merely 
undulating. The 
Leatherhead to Guild- 
ford road, for example, 
shows a degree of un- 
evenness amounting 
only to 12ft. to 14ft. 
per mile, but the Belfast 
and Lisburn road has 
displayed no less than 
114ft. per mile. The 
Liverpool and Prescot 
road equalled 46ft. per 
mile. It is to be hoped 
that something good 
will result from this 
new method of surface 
measurement, and 
cyclists may rejoice 
accordingly. 

There never was a 
year when alterations 
of design were so few 
and far between as now. 
One of the novelties of 
the coming season will 
be the rear frame of 
the Centaur ladies’ safeties, whicn is illustrated herewith. One notes with 
pleasure the duplicated chain stays, a feature of rigidity which will undoubtedly 
be more general in a year ortwo than now. The Centaur machines were among 
the first to display this undoubted improvement. Whether the duplex back 
stays which have been introduced this year are necessary, is a matter of opinion ; 
they add to the symmetry of the design, however, and, as the duplication involves 
additional expense to the maker, the customer can hardly complain if more 
work is put into his machine at the same cost as before. As a matter of fact, 
there are numerous small improvements of detail that might be imported into 
machines generally, but which are dispensed with because every departure from 
the simplest lines involves additional trouble and expense. 

A man after the cyclist’s own heart is the Bishop of Bombay. When distri- 
buting some prizes recently to the pupils of the Girgaum Girls’ High School, he 
made the following sensible remarks on the subject of cycling: ‘‘ I agree with 
all that is said in the report with respect to the value of physical exercises. 
Young people should be taught the best ways of making their bodies muscular 
and healthy. It adds greatly to their happiness and usefulness in later days. I 
had lived nearly half a century in the world before I learned to bicycle, and now 
that I have acquired the art to some extent, I realise what I missed for so many 
years. I would say to all you girls, save up for your bicycle, deny yourselves 
many things that you may be able to get your bicycle , never mind what people 
who can afford horses say against those who ride bicycles—take your morning 
and evening ride in the cool air, and it will make you fresh and keep you well. 
I feel certain that the steadily-improving physique of London is largely due to 
the use of the bicycle.” The advice to ‘‘ save up” shows how keenly the Bishop 
himself appreciates the value of a cycle ; and, indeed, in this respect the bicycle 
is unique, for while many of its users can well afford the luxury, there are thou- 
sands to whom the purchase of a machine represents an outlay out of all propor- 
tion to their ordinary expenditure, but who nevertheless feel, and rightly, that 
in no other direction could they invest the same amount to such conspicuous 
advantage. THE PILGRIM. 





Flowers and their Traditional Names. 


LTHOUGH many floriculturists, some horticulturists, and all botanists 
A may prefer to speak of flowers by their Latin names, still the majority of 
flower lovers choose to refer to their garden favourites by those names 

which have long been popular, and which have, in a large number of instances, 
some relation to the plants themselves, at any rate in the rustic mind, Bearing 
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this fact in mind, I purpose dealing briefly in the following lines with the 
traditional and generally-known names of some of our popular garden flowers, 
Many of the legends associated with our blossoms are so very fanciful and 
pleasing, that we should be sorry indeed if ever they became dissociated from the 
plants with which from ages of the misty past they have been coupled. Thus, 
taking the anemone first, we find that ancient Greek, Roman, and Sicilian 
writers referred to the flower, which in Greek signifies ‘‘ wind-flower,” while the 
Sicilians declare that the pretty blossom sprang from the tears which Venus shed 
over the body of Adonis. The fancy is prettily expressed in the following half- 
dozen lines : 
‘* But, oh! Cytherean ! slain and dead, 
The fair Adonis slain ! 
Her tears, as plenteous as the blood he shed, 
She pours amain ; 
And flowers are born from every drop that flows, 
From tears the anemone, from blood the rose.” 


The anemone is one of the few flowers which have not altered in their botanical 
names; but this is far otherwise with the daisy, whose charms have been sung by 
poets of all time, and whose botanical name of Bellis perennis would hardly 
commend itself to the crowd. Its old cognomen of “ day’s eye,’? which denotes 
the opening of the flower at dawn and its closing at eve, is far more appropriate 
and pleasant, and one can quite join with the feelings of the poet who wrote the 
following lines : 
‘* Men by reason well it calle may, 
The daisie, or else the eye of day, 
The Empresse, and the flowre of flowres all.” 


The moon daisy, which is only an enlarged edition of the common or garden 
variety, receives its name from its supposed resemblance to a full moon. 

To take the pansy, or heartsease, scarcely any flower has such a variety of 
quaint names, the original of which is derived from the French word pensée, 
though naturalists dub it viola tricolour, and poets love-in-idleness, as may be 
seen from the following lines in ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” : 


‘* Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little Western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound ; 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness.” 


This blossom is also known as “ Pink of my Jolin,” ‘‘ Jump up and kiss me,” 
and other names of a similar character, all having an amatory tendency. Coming 
to the pretty forget-me-not, a good deal of doubt attaches to it, both as regards 
the origin of the name and the precise flower referred to under that title by the 
old writers, many of whom gave the name of forget-me-not to the bright blue 
blossom of the veronica, more known under its familiar title of the speedwell, 
from the fact that the flowers fade off and fly away as soon as they are gathered. 
In Germany the veronica is still known by the name of vergess-mein-nicht. The 
writers of the present day and country people generally give the name of forget- 
me-not to the myosotis ; but in Devonshire, and in some other parts, the bugloss 
is so denominated. The wood-sorrel is known as bread and cheese, and in some 
parts aS cuckoos’ meat, while in Wales it is known as fairy bells. 

Coming now toa very common plant, the dandelion, this is a name which 
has given considerable trouble to botanists, The name is generally believed to 
be derived from the Latin /con todon, lion’s tooth, and the plant bears a similar 
name in most European languages. Then the foxglove is another puzzling name 
for the learned, many voting for the ancient foxes-glew, meaning music-gliew, 
being the Anglo-Saxon for an instrument consisting of a ring upon a circle ; 
while others aver that it is a corruption of folks-glove, the ‘‘ folks ” being the 
fairies. In Cheshire its name is fairy petticoats, and in Ireland fairy cap ; 
but the German nime of finger hut, or thimble, is more appropriate, if less 
romantic. Then there is the clematis, which by the old writers was called 
traveller’s joy, and is now often known as lady’s bower, or virgin bower, from 
its tendency to climb. Then in some parts of the Midlands there is a wild con- 
volvulus known as lady’s nightcap, the same title being given to Canterbury bells ; 
while the genista is known as lady’s slipper, and the campanula as lady’s fingers. 
It is difficult to recognise the pure white snowdrop under its botanical name of 
Galanthus nivalis, while the sweet William poses under that of Dianthus barbatus. 
Then there is the pimpernel, which is known as the shepherd’s clock, from the 
fact that it closes its petals at two o’clock, while it also closes just before a 
shower, for which reason it has also been called the poor man’s weather-glass, 
the shepherd’s weather-glass, etc. The above constitute a few of the traditional 
names of flowers, but the list could be 
almost indefinitely extended, did space 
permit. 


Ferrets. 


T always seems as if it 
must be a funny thing 
for a ferret, that is taken 

out to be man’s helper in the 
catching and shooting of the 
bunnies, to see, strung up at 
the corner of a covert, because 
they are the enemies of man 
in that very same business, 
such very close cousins of his 
own as the stoats and weasels 
that hang with the magpies 
and jays and the rest of the 
vermin. The one kind is the 
friend of man—not too will- 
ingly, perhaps—the other seems 
fiercely uritameable. And yet the 
family likeness. is so striking. 
Of course weareall familiar with 
Punch’s exasperating joke : 

“* My dear fellow, I know 
it’s a weasel ; a stoat’s s’totally 
different.” 
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Answered by: ‘I assure you, I know it’s a stoat; a weasel’s 
so w’easily distinguished.” 

Both the observations are correct. No one who has any 
knowledge of the two can mistake a stoat for a weasel (the size, 
in the first place, is so different), nor a ferret for either ; but a 
child can see their relationship. Yet the ferret is the only one of 
the family that we, in England, domesticate. We have tried 
the ‘mongoose, it is true, but only as an occasional pet, not as a 
regular servant. We have been instrumental in sending him to 

amaica, and have little thanks enough for our pains, for he has 
developed a liking for poultry which makes him a greater scourge 
than that which he was imported to devour. We make no use 
of polecat or marten-cat; but the ferret we could not do 
without, for all the evil-smelling contrivances that are sometimes 
used as substitutes for his services do not bolt the rabbit half as 
well. But always, to the eye of reflection, A Party or FERRETS 
in their hutch must seem a curious sight, for if we think at all 
about the ferret’s mode of life, it must seem the very emblem 
of an unfinished and disappointed existence. He spends most 
of his time in his hutch—that is all very well and good; but 
the hutch is only his home, and when he goes out of his home 
about his life’s business, what does that business amount to? 
Being taken out in a dark bag, and then sent down a dark rabbit- 
hole after a rabbit, which it is his métier never to catch. All 
the philosophisings that we hear about the vanity of human 
existence are as nothing in comparison with the cynic aphorisms 
that the ferret’s life ought to suggest. He ought to be the 
very totem of that tribe of unamiable wise men of whom 
Diogenes is generally taken as the type. 

Under the circumstances it is surely creditable to the ferret 
that he is as pleasant as he is. He isnot always pleasant. Fre- 
quently he has an evil habit of biting all and sundry, and his 
teeth are sharp; but generally that is but the master’s fault for 
evilly entreating him. Serve him well, keep him warm and 
dry, feed him well, but let him do his work when he is hungry— 
yet not too hungry, so that he shall be tempted to “lie up’— 
and he will be a good servant to you in return. 
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JANUARY WEATHER-LORE. 
[To THE Eprror oF * CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—As I notice that some of your correspondents have been making 
enquiries recently on weather-lore, I thought, perhaps, that some of those signs 
which relate to January would be of interest to your readers, and in case thereof I 
venture to submit the following examples. Many of these signs, it may be 
remarked, are often very true. In Spain it is said that ‘‘ January flowers do 
not swell the granary,” thus implying that if the weather is mild in that month, 
there will be frost when the corn should be growing; and in the adjoining 
country of Portugal that ‘‘ January blossoms fill no man’s cellar,” another reading 
of the same pessimistic proverb, In the former country it is also said that ‘‘ The 
month of January is like a gentleman (as he begins, so he goes on).” Also, ‘‘ In 
January wane fell your timber” ; ‘‘ A January chicken is sold dearly or dies ” ; 
“January and February eat more than Madrid or Toledo”; and ‘St. Vincent 
opens the seed,” the 22nd of the month being St. Vincent’s Day. . Proverbs of 
our own country tell us that 
‘¢ The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer ”; 
“A favourable January brings us a good year”; ‘‘A summerish January, a 
Winterish spring” ; ‘* January warm, the Lord have mercy !” which again is a 
variation of the Spanish and Portuguese proverbs. Others again are: 
‘*In Janiveer if the sun appear, 
March and April pay full dear” ; 
‘* If you see grass in January, 
Lock your grain in your granary ” ; 
‘ [f the grass grow in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for all the year” ; 
*<Tf January calends be summerly gay, 
It will be winterly weather till the calends of May ” ; 
and ‘* A wet January, a wet spring.” In Rutland it is said that ‘ If birds begin 
to whistle in January, frosts will follow.” In Scotland it is said that ‘‘ A January 
Spring is worth naething.” An old proverb says, ‘* Janiveer freeze the pot by the 
fier” ; and another : 
‘March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March, I fear.” 
Others run ; 
‘* Jack Frost in Janiveer 
Nips the nose of the nascent year ” ; 
“When oak trees bend with snow in January, good crops may be expected ” ; 
** Who in January sows oats, 
Gets gold and groats ; 
Who sows in May, 
; Gets little that way.” 
If it is red in the morning of January 1st, there will be foul weather and great 
need; and it is believed in many parts that the first three days of January 
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rule the coming three months. It is also averred that it will be the same 
weather for nine weeks that it is on the 3rd of the month, a belief that is current 
in Sweden; while another that is held in some portions of the United 
Kingdom is that as the weather is on January Ist, so it will be in September. 
According to the ‘‘Shepherd’s Almanack” of 1676, it is stated that ‘If on 
January 12th the sun shine, it foreshadows much wind” ; and the same authority 
says: ‘*If the sun shine on St. Paul’s Day, it betokens a good year ; if rain or 
snow, indifferent ; if misty, it predicts great dearth ; if thunder, great winds and 
death of people that year.” It is said also that the last twelve days of January 
rule the weather for the whole year. Leaving our own for other countries, 
they say in Spain and Portugal that ‘* A wet January is not so good for corn, 
but not so bad for cattle” ; and 
‘* January wet, no wine you get.” 
In France they say ‘‘ A cold January, a feverish February, a dusty March, a 
weeping April, anda windy May, presage a good year and gay,” which is very 
good in its way, only nearly half the year has passed ere you can tell if the 
prophecy is likely to come true. Also they aver that if St. Paul’s Day (25th) be 
fine, the year will be the same ; and ‘‘On St. Vincent’s Day the vine sap rises 
to the branch, but retires frightened if it find frost.” In Spain they assert 
that ‘At St. Vincent all water is good as seed.” In the Isle of Man a 
jingle runs: 
‘*Paul’s Day stormy and windy, 

Famine on earth and much death in people ; 

Paul’s Day beautiful and fair, 

Abundance on the earth of corn and meal,” 
To hark back to our own tight little island, it is believed in some parts of 
Yorkshire that 

‘* January 14th, St. Hilary, 
The coldest day of the year” ; 
and in Huntingdonshire ‘‘ January 14th will either be the coldest or wettest day 
of the year.” Sir Humphrey Davy, in his ‘ Salmonia,” explains several 
weather proverbs, signs, and superstitions ; but as these are not kin to January, 
I have not included them in the above examples. Those who are curious in 
the matter of weather-lore will not have failed to note the kind of weather which 
we had in the opening days of the New Year, while if the weather-lore is to be 
believed, we ought to be in for a very unsatisfactory year. But as one of 
our greatest authorities has said, ‘‘ We shall see what we shall see.” —WILLIAM 
NoRMAN Brown, F.R.H.S. 
NEIGHBOURING HUNTS. 

(To THE EpiTorR oF **CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—-Would you allow me space for a few words on the relations of neigh- 
bouring hunts, on which some controversy has been going on. I lived for two 
seasons in a hunt which received a large accession once a week from the followers 
of a neighbouring pack. I never heard or saw any sign of vexation or 
annoyance on the part of our members, nor did I hear a complaint from the 
farmers, though I was on friendly terms with many of the latter, On the other 
hand, we often went over the Lorder to hunt with our neighbours ; nor did we meet 
with black looks from anyone connected with the hunt. It seems to me that 
those who complain of the crowds now hunting-—I refer more particularly to the 
Midlands—in fashionable countries are unreasonable, and refuse to face accom- 
plished facts. Ofcourse, farmers are not really hostile, for they could stop hunting 
if they wished to do so, by the use of wire ; but surely, at all events in fashion- 
able hunts, farmers are shrewd enough to recognise that hunting brings more 
money into the country than it costs in damage, for they are associating every 
day with professional men and tradesmen who profit largely by hunting visitors. 
Nor are they blind to the fact that the occupation of houses which would other- 
wise be empty, or kept up on a very small scale, circulates money and 
contributes directly to the local burdens. I could name two small villages in 
which no less than seventy hunters have frequently been standing during the 
hunting season. Now surely, Sir, it does not really matter where these people 
actually hunt, and a stranger does no more damage than a local man, often less, as 
he knows less about weak places. The fact is that hunting must go on as it is, or 
cease to exist, for the present state of things cannot be altered. If it brought the 
ruin in its train that some people suppose, it would soon come to an end. 
In my experience damage funds were never so liberally supported, so freely 
administered, as at present, and hunting, which has always had some enemies 
among all classes, has not more now than it has had in the past. The Irish 
people, struggling for what they believed to be patriotism, stopped hunting some 
few years back. They did so (see the life of Parnell) with regret, and they soon 
found their mistake. English tenant-farmers could do the same to-morrow, if 
they wished it. Why should they? The sport is open to them and their friends 
free of cost. In some neighbourhoods, it is true, hunting is in real danger, but 
it is from the hostility, concealed or open, of men who wish to have a big shoot, 
and who naturally, after great expenditure, grudge the loss of pheasants, and 
still more the disturbance of coverts. | As to wire, for one mile on tenant-farmers’ 
holdings, there are, I regret to say, twenty to be seen on gentlemen’s places. 

SOUTH QUORNITE. 


P.S.—Nothing would ke so effectual in reducing the size of the fields as 
doing away with hunting gates and substituting what they call a ‘ goose gate” 
in Sussex. .There are many men who have no fears of the collecting-book who 
do not care about our fences ungated.—S, Q. 





THE WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS). 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTry Lirs.”] 
S1r,—What time of year does the Chimonanthus fragrans bloom, and what is 
the blossom like? Enquirer has had a plant of it for some years, and it has not 
yet bloomed.--CONSTANT READER. 


[The winter sweet is one of the most charming of all shrubs. It is in full 
flower now—mid-January—and one smells its flowers long before the plant is 
reached. The flowers stud the leafless shoots in twos and threes, and they 
are soft lemon yellow in colour, with small crimson calyces. Twigs cut and 
used for table or other forms of decoration are delightful, so distinct and fragrant 
are the flowers. A well-established plant against a sunny wall is usually a 
mass of blossom every winter. This shrub should be more prized than it is, 
for nothing is more delicious in perfume at any season than this, and it blooms 
in the dead of winter. _ A very pleasing use to make of it is in a bowl with 
Mahonia foliage. Cyt the shoots 1ft. or more in length, and the lemon 
colour will associate agreeably with the browny chocolate tone of the Mahonia. 
Probably you have not treated your plant well, or it has not yet got established. 
In autumn it should bristle with flowering twigs, and let the pruning be done in 
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spring, encouraging the young growths which bear the flowers the following 
Winter. Cut back the flowering twigs in February or March to within about 
3in. of the main branches. The result of this will be new growths from the 
cut-back shoots in the ensuing summer. Never touch the plant in summer or 
earlyautumn. There is considerable variation in seedlings. Grandiflorus is the 
most beautiful form, its flowers larger and of better colour than the ordinary 
type. —Eb. ] 
GRUBS DESTROYING SAXIFRAGAS AND OTHER PLANTS. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—-I am enclosing you some brown grubs which are eating everything 
in my garden. They have killed numbers of saxifragas. I found as many 
as twenty-seven of the smaller grub in one saxifrage, and they also devour 
the Lobelia Cardinalis. I will be much obliged if you can tell me of any method 
by which I can trap or kill them. Would it be of any use to water plants with 
mustard water? If so, how strong should it be? I fear ammonia strong 
enough to kill these will also kill the plants. I think you will find two different 
grubs, though their habits seem to be the same. One-of them is probably 
the grub of the Daddy-long-legs. I will be most grateful for any information or 
help you can give me through the medium of your valuable paper.—E. A. WATT. 


[The two larger grubs that you enclose are the caterpillars of the common 
dart moth (Agrotis segetum), or of another member of the same family ; but, 
owing to their condition, we cannot be certain of the species. The smaller grubs 
are those of the Daddy-long-legs. It is very difficult to know what to do in the 
case of those grubs and caterpillars that Jive underground, as any insecticide 
becomes so weakened in passing through an inch or so of soil, and if applied 
of sufficient strength to kill the pests, it is sure to injure the plants. The only 
practicable way of destroying the caterpillars of the dart moth is by turning 
them out of the ground with a spud or other small implement. Warm soap- 
suds and water applied to the roots till all the cracks, etc, in the ground are 
filled, will sometimes bring them to the surface, and watering plants with brine 
(10z, of salt to 1gal. of water) is said to keep them away. The Daddy-long- 
legs grub may be trapped by burying pieces of turnip, mangold, or carrot in 
the ground near the plants, about an inch below the surface—a small skewer 
should be stuck into each bait, to show where it is—or by laying pieces of board, 
brick, slate, or turf near the plants on the ground, as the grubs will shelter 
under them during the day. Rooks, starlings, plovers, and sea-gulls are very 
fond of them, and a tame rook or sea-gull kept in a garden will kill large 
numbers. —ED. ] 

A MILDEWED VINERY, 
[To THe Eprrork oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—-My master often lends me your fine paper, and I learn a good deal out of 
it about my profession, Will you let me know what is the best cure for mildew 
in grapes? The vines were badly attacked the year before I came here, and for 
the last two years they have been, and are now, in a shocking state. The crop 
is worthless. There are 10oft. of glass here. I have cut back all the vines, and 
painted them with sulphur, yellow clay, and paraffin oil. Kindly say if there 
is anything else I can do.—-A HEART-BROKEN GARDENER. 


[We sympathise with you heartily in your trouble, because ordinary remedies, * 


such as sulphur applications, may not prove of value in such a case, as the real 
cause may, after all, be the condition of the roots. When these dive down into 
some badly-drained or poor subsoil, they fail to find proper plant-food ; hence 
the vines produce imperfect wood and leafage, and then all fall a prey to any 
fungoid attack. It may be, however, that, apart from mildew spores wintering 
upon the vines, and which by the dressing given you have done something to 
destroy, they may be wintering also all over the house. To destroy them without 
injuring the vines is not easy. Were it possible, after the vines have been 
severely pruned, to get the rods outside the house, and then shut it up quite 
close, you could venture upon the drastic course of placing two or three iron 
utensils, holding red-hot cinders, in the house of rooft. long, and on these place 
fine sulphur. This would quickly fill the house with fumes that would kill 
everything within. If you cannot do that, then get a bushel of fresh lime from 
the kiln, and make three or four heaps of it on the floor. Over each heap shake 
a handful of sulphur. This is a far milder course, and may be repeated a week 
later. When the mildew appears in summer, get a good heat up in the pipes or 
flues, and paint them with a thin mixture of milk and sulphur, shutting the house 
close at night. If you could lift the vine-roots and replant them more shallow, 
using good fresh soil, great good would be accomplished. Always avoid draughts, 
which invariably promote mildew. —ED.] 
* ARCADES AMBO.” 
[To THE Epviror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Str,—Herewith I am 
sending you a couple of 
recent amateur photo- 
graphs of my fox-terrier 
dog, Mr. Jack ot Aus- 
tralia, one or both of 
which I hope you will 
be able to find a corner 
for in CouNTRY LIFE. 
Mr. Jack is ten and 
a-half years of age, and 
has been my constant 
comrade since the day 
of his birth. In his case 
no teaching of tricks 
was ever attempted ; he 
takes to a piece of fun 
naturally. For example, 
he had never had a pipe 
in his mouth _ before 
the day on which the 
photograph was taken. 
To look at him there, 
quietly enjoying himself, 
it is hard to imagine 
that he is a terrible 
efithter, a regular fire- 
eater, bearing numerous 
ho..ourable scars, all in 
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front. The second photograph shows us enjoying a few minutes’ well-earned 
rest. ——E. MACKENZIE MAUNDE-THOMPSON, South Yarra. 


WHITE PHEASANTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 


Str,—I have one or two white pheasants in my coverts, which I have been in 
the habit of sparing because it amuses my children to see them flying about. 
But a friend now tells me that it is imperative they should be destroyed, if they 
are not to weaken the stock. His theory is that the white colour is a sign of 
disease or decadence, and that the infusion of the white pheasants’ blood into the 
stock will weaken it. Could you kindly tell me whether this is likely to be the 
case.—-GEORGE L. 


[We cannot think that there is any reason for destroying the white 
pheasants. The white birds that we have examined were in every respect 
healthy, and the colour was the only abnormal thing about them. The only 
real reason for wishing to kiJl them off would be that in time the stock might 
acquire a speckled appearance, from much crossing with the white birds, that 
might injure the look of the pheasants as a lot. But this would imply an 
immense number—quite an appreciable proportion—of the white birds, such as 
you probably have not got. The matter is one that is almost certain to righit 
itself, if, indeed, it is to be considered wrong at present, for the tendency always 
is to revert to the normal type. —ED. } 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S TECHNICALITIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF *‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Looking through your issue of November 19th, I see you draw 
attention in ‘‘ Literary Notes” to one of the technical mistakes of Rudyard 
Kipling. It is, indeed, strange that they have not caused more comment, seeing 
how numerous they are for an author who prides himself on his technicalities. 
The most amusing occurred in the ‘* Mulvaney Ortheris Learoyd” series. I 
have not the book by me at present, but you will no doubt recognise it. 
Mulvaney relates how a man named Vulmea has his cheek cut open by the 
breech-block of a rifle (Martini), which, unluckily for him, flies out as he 
attempts to murder his sergeant, owing to Mulvaney having prudently extracted 
the pin on which the block turns. Now it is an impossibility for the block to 
come out in the manner described. I have frequently seen a Martini fired with 
ball cartridge, there being no pin through the block at the time. It cannot 
come out unless the lever is depressed, in which position the rifle cannot be 
fired. Any military gun-maker will corroborate the above.-—-ENGINEER, 
Nyanngkyaw, Burma. 














Photographic Competition. 








HE conductors of Country Lirr, being in a position of 
great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
“Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photocraphs, it is understood the Editor has the right to 
publish any photographs sent in on payment of 1os. 6d. for each 
one used. 





